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ABSTRACT 

This ERIC/RCS special Collection contains 10 or more 
Digests (brief syntheses of the research on a specific topic in 
contemporary education) and FAST Bibs (Focused Access to Selected 
Topics — annotated bibliographies with selected entries from the ERIC 
database), providing up-to-date information in an accessible format. 
The collection focuses on literature — helping students to understand 
and appreciate it, and using literature to improve reading and 
writing skills. The material in the special collection is designed 
for use by teachers, students, administrators, researchers, policy 
makers, and parents. A profile of the ERIC Clearinghouse on Read.' ig 
and communication Skills (ERIc/RCS), an order form, and information 
on a computerized search service, on searching ERIC in print, on 
submitting material to ERIC/RCS, and on books avcd.lable from ERIC/RCS 
are attached. (RS) 
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ERIC/RCS Special Collection 8: 

Literature 

What Are ERIC/RCS Special Collections? 

Each ERIC/RCS Special Collection contains ten or more Digests and FAST Bibs offering a variety of 
viewpoints on selected topics of interest and importance in contemporary education. ERIC Digests are brief 
syntheses of the research that has been done on a specific topic FAST Bibs (Focused Access to Selected 
Topics) are annotated bibliographies with selected entries from the ERIC database. Both Digests and FAST 
Bibs provide up-to-date information in an accessible format 

Our Spedal Collections are intended as a resource that can be used quickly and effectively by teachers, 
students, administrators, researcheis, policy makers, and parents. The Digests may be consulted for a 
summary of, or a particular viewpoint on, the research in an area, while the FAST Bibs may be used as the 
start of a more extensive look at what is available in the ERIC database on a subject of interest 

LITERATURE 

The fccii: of this Special Collection is literature-helping students to understand and appreciate It, and 
using literature to improve their reading and writing skills. The enyoyment of literature can be a path to a 
lifetime of reading. The items included cut across grade and age levels. 

Lherature-Whkh Definition Should We Use? 

The term literature is used in many different ways within the field of language-arts education. For some 
people, the word refers only to the classics of Western civilization, while other people use the term for any 
materials (prose, poetry, magazine articles, books, newspapers, whatever) published in their original form, 
rather than as part of an anthology. Still another definition is "all the material on a particular topic"— for 
example, the emergent literacy literature. In this introduction, we use the term literature to mean good 
writing in various genres for different age groups and audiences. (My personal list would include Make Way 
for Ducklings, A Day No Pigs Would Die, The Diary of Anne Frank, and The Adventures of Huckleberry Finn 
in this category.) Admittedly, one person's list of "good" writing may be quite different from another's. 

Literature and Reading Instruction 

For a number of years, most reading instruction in the early grades in the United States has been done 
using basal readers, which contain excerpts from children's books as well as specially-written stories and 
articles. Now, many educators are using "real" books again. The publishers of basal readers are respond'^s 
to this trend by including unabridged stories by famous authors in their new editions. Good teachers, of 
course, have always encouraged students to use their classroom, school, and public libraries to find whole 
book*: at the appropriate reading level, either to supplement basal reading instruction or as the core of an 
individualized reading program. 

In one of the Digests In this collection. Integrating Literature into Middle School Reading Classrooms, jerry 
Johns and Susan Davis describe a number of ways to use folktales, drama, poetry, and realistic fiction. They 
also suggest different ways in which students might respond to literature that is read aloud or which they 
read silently. One of these ways is writing in response journals. 

Another Digest in this collection is entitled Using Literature to Teach Reading. The author, Nola Kortner 
Aiex, refers to some recent studies that support the success of a Iiterature4>ased approach to literacy for 
many different types of students. Alex contends that "As children grow and develop, the refining of the basic 
skills that ma'<a up the language arts-listening, speaking, reading, and writing-Is accomplished more easily 
In an environment that offers 5ie varied language experiences that come with literature." 

Michael Shermis has collected a number of resources from the ERIC Database in a bibliography entitled 
Classics, Folldore, and Mythology in the Classroom. These articles and boob provide suggestions for 
teaching all these categories of literature. 



Whidi Literature is Being Taughtf 

Arthur Applebee, In the Digest entitled Book-Length Works Taught in High School English Courses, 
describes the results of a study conducted recently by the Center for the Learning and Teaching of 
Literature. He concludes that niie ten titles most frequently taught in public, Catholic, and independent 
schools for Grades 9-12 are remarkable for their consistency more than their differences....'' and that the 
'canon' has shown little change between 196? and 1989. In the lists of books required for study, little 
recognition is paid to the works of women or of minority authors. 

The authors of two other Digests in this collection {Humanities in the English Classroomf by Hilary Taylor 
Holbrook, and Issues Affecting High Achoo/ Literature Programs, by Holly O'Donnell) also discuss the 
teaching of literature in high school English classrooms-HStudents' reading interests^ which literature is being 
taught, and suggestions for multidisclplinary Instructional techniques, in a Digest entitled Literature as 
Lessons on the Diversity of Culture, Nola Aiex reviews the resources available in the ERIC database for 
teachers and administrators who wish to offer their students varied literary and cultural experiences as they 
study literature. 

Approaches to Literature Instruction 

Sharon Pugh, in a Digest entitled Teaching Children to Appreciate Literature: Two Complementary 
Approaches, suggests two basic approaches to teaching literature at any leveMhe structural (traditional 
literary analysis) and the reader-response approaches: 

While they may be viewed as opposites, they are more productively regarded as complementary. 
Structural analsysis provides the terms and concepts that help readers interpret and discuss literature, 
while reader response emphasizes the integrated experience an individual has with a text, with the 
reader's personal response having primary over formal knowledge of textual characteristics. 

She goes on to make a strong case for beginning with reader response. "If done without first establishing 
the personal relationship by which the reader breathes life into a text, formal analysis is likely to resemble an 
autopsy.' 

Many teachers are drawing on reader-response theory as they develop plans for literature instruction. 
The ERIC database offers a number of sources that can assist teachers in making use of this theory and 
various perspectives on how to implement it Some of these sources have been collected by Michael 
Shermis in an annotated bibliography called Reader Response {FAST Bib No. 22). 

A Digest on a related topic is entitled Transactional Theory in the Teaching of Literature. R. E. Probst 
asserts the following: 

Transactional theory does not deny the validity of other approaches to literature. Historical biographi- 
cal, and cultural perspectives may all yield insight into literature. But it does assert that the fundamental 
literary experience is the encounter of a reader, a unique individual, with a text... 

Knowledge-especially knowledge of literature-is not something...the teacher can give to the student 
Rather, it is to be created by the individual through exchanges with texts and other readers. 

Materials that would be helpful in pursuing structural analysis of a particular text, and combining that with 
historical, biographical, and cultural perspectives on the work, may be found in the ERIC database. 

Judith Langer, Co-Director of the Center for the Learning and Teaching of Literature, h^s written a Digest 
that is part of this collection: A New Look at Literature Instruction. For the past few years, Langer has been 
working on the development of an underlying theory for the teaching of literature-studying the nature of 
literary understanding, as differentiated from other sorts of cnderstanding. She suggests that "the reading of 
literature...invoives a great deal of critical thought-particularly characterized by the exploration of possibili- 
ties/ 

How Well Is the Understanding of Literature Assessed? 

Alan Purves, in a Digest entitled Testing Literature: The Current State of Affairs, says: "...the nation's testing 
programs devote a great deal of energy to testing reading and writing, but they fail to treat literature and 
cultural literacy seriously....The tests focus on literal comprehension and on the reading of prose fiction. 
Poetry and drama are seldom included. If literature and its artistic aspects are not made important in those 
tests which affect students' Ih^es and Influence teaching, no wonder that students' knowledge and appreci- 
ation are as poor as critics of the schools.^claim they are." 

vi 



In a sweeping Indictment of most cun^nt U.S. tests that try to assess understanding of literature, Purves 
maintains that multiple-choice questions in these tesu focus attention on text comprehension at a relatively 
low level of understanding, with a somewhat higher level required to answer essay questions. Th** power 
of literature to capture the imagination of the reader remains unexplored in most assessments, which treat 
the texts as if they were no different from articles in encyclopedias or research reports." 

Literature and Writing 

Literature may be used to foster invention in students' own writing; conversely, writing may be used as a 
way to understand various kinds of literature. In a bibliography in this collection, Writing and Literature (FAST 
Sib No. 29), Michael Shermis has listed some of the materials available in the ERIC database, including 
avariety of teaching strategies to strengthen connections between students' own writing and the study of 
literature. 

Reading Aloud to Students 

Researchers have recently underscored the importance of what many parents and teachers have been 
doing with young children for a long time-reading aloud and talking about the stories being read and 
listened to. People are now realizing that reading aloud is extremely beneficial for older students as well, 
even those who read well on their own. Even grownups enjoy being read to! Teachers, as well as parents, 
are being encouraged to read aloud, and so are children. 

Developing posith^e attitudes toward reading is just one of the benefits of reading aloud. It also provides 
opportunities to introduce students to literature, and it encourages language and vocabulary development. 
Discussions often arise quite naturally from the shared experience : ' hearing a passage, or an entire boolc, 
read aloud. Reading aloud can also provide a stimulus for writing and further silent reading. An annotated 
bibliography on this topic is part of this collection: FAST Bib No. 49, Reading Aloud to Students, by jerry 
Johns and Joelle Schlesinger. 

Selecting Reading Materials 

How do you choose appropriate materials for different sorts of readers? These FASl Bibs provide 
annotated bibliographies on the subject Trade Books in the K-U Ciassroom, by jerry Johns and Susan 
Schuengel; and Reading Material Selection: K-12, by Ruth Eppele. 

Other lssu& 

Other materials In this collection deal with teaching poetry, vocabulary instruction, the use of metaphor 
in science education, and gender stereotypes in children's literature. 

Our intention is to help you become more familiar with some of tne issues and research on teaching 
about, and understanding and appreciation, literature at various levels. We hope you will find this Special 
Collection useful. 

More Information from the ERIC Database 

In addition to the citations in the Digests and FAST Bibs included In this collection, other resources may 
be found by searching the ERIC database. A few of the terms that would be useful in a search are these: 
Literature-, Literature-Appreciation, Adolescent-Literature, Chlldrens-Literature, Classical-Literature. If you 
need help with a search, please contact User Services at ERIC/RCS (812-855-5847). 

Materials Available from the ERIC/RCS Clearinghouse: 

These materials, available from Ei^lC/RCS at Indiana University, may be of interest to you: 
For Teachers: 

Teaching the Novel, 
by Becky Alano 

Critical Thinking, Reading, and Writing, 
by Mary Morgan and Michael Shermis 

Reading Strategies for the Primary Grades, 
by Kim and Claudia KStz 
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Language Arts for Cifted Middk School Students, 
by Svsan j. Davis and Jerry L Johns 

For Teachers and Administrators: 

ERIC/RCS Special Collection 5: Writing 

ERIC/RCS Special Collection 6: Reading-Elementary 

ERIC/RCS Spec/a/ Collection 7: Reading-Middle & Secondary 

ERIC/RCS Special Collection U: Whole Language and Integrated Language Aru 
For Parents: 

101 Ideas to Help Your Child Learn to Read and Write, 
by Mary and Richard Behm 

Helping Your Child Become a Reader, 
by Nancy L Roser 

Beginning Literacy and Your Child, 

by Steven B. and Linda R. Silvern 

How Can / Prepare My Young Child for Reading? 

by Paula C Grinnell 

Creating Readers and Writers, 
by Susan Mandel Gtazer 

Vou Can Help Your Young Child with Writing, 
by Marcia Baghban 

Encouraging Yourlunior High Student to Read, 
by John Shefelbine 

You Can Encourage Your High School Student to Read, 
by Jamie Myers 

For Parents and Children; 

Parents and Children Together— This monthly audio journal (magazine plus audio cassette) is for 
children, ages 4 to 10, and their parents. Each issue contains suggestions and information for 
parents, and read-along stories for parents and children to enjoy together. 

To order any of these materials, please use the form at the end of this collection. 



EHie Macfarlane, ERIC/RCS Associate Director 
Series Editor, Special Collections 
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A New Look at Literature Instruction 



by Judith Unger 

The teaching of literature Is not well understood 
in American schools. It Is often considered a way to 
Indoctrinate students into the cultural knowledge, 
good taste, and high culture of our society, but its 
role In the development of the sharp and critical 
mind is largely ignored. And so, when budgets are 
cut, literature is high on the list of expendables, and 
when critical thinking is in, English teachers are 
asked to do as everyone else, teach critical reading 
for parti ^ular right answers. 

In secondary schools there has been no major 
change in conceptualizing literature Instruction in 
the past 25 years (except for what individual teach- 
ers have been doing). While there has been exten- 
sive change in English classes, the concern has been 
primarily with writing. And despite the fact that 
more than 80% of the writing that goes on in English 
classes is about literature, there has been little re- 
cent research on the teaching of literature. English 
and language arts teachers have come to feel schiz- 
oid In their classes, using process-oriented ap- 
proaches to writing, and very traditional approaches 
to the teaching of literature. 

No research in literature has attempted to help it 
keep pace with what we've teamed about writing 
theory-or learning theory. In particular, there has 
been virtually no study of how students come to 
understand literature parallel to the study of the 
writing process. 

Across the years, scholars have made distinc- 
tions between literary and scientific thought-sug- 
gesting that together they form the multiple sources 
of reason we can draw upon when constructing 
meaning. For instance, Suzanne Langer speaks of 
subjective and objective realities, Louise Rosenblatt 
speaks of aesthetic and efferent readings, and je- 

fudith langer is CoDireOor of the Center for the Leinwng and 
Teadihg o/ Literature, SUNY/Albany. 



rome Bruner s^^aks of narrative and paradigmatic 
thought However, none of these has been system- 
atically studied. 

Related works suggests that literary thinking is a 
natural and necessary part of the welklevei'oped 
intellect A series of studies show that doctors, phy- 
sicians, and lawyers use both modes of thought to 
solve problems. A recent study at Xerox Pare dem- 
onstrated that machine repairers use storytelling to 
solve their problems. 

Yet nonetheless the literary way of thinking has 
been largely unexplored. We know a bt about sci- 
entific, but not about i.ierary (or subjective, or aes- 
thetic understanding). And the teaching of literature 
has become "rudderless"— without a strong theory 
of what if s about 

For the past few years, Judith Langer has been 
developing an underlying theory for the teaching of 
literature. To do this, she has been studying the 
nature of literary understanding, and Identifying the 
ways in which the understanding of literature differs 
from understanding other coursework. She has 
been using this information as a way to rethink 
instruction. 

Mer studies show that during reading, there are a 
series of relationships the reader takes toward the 
text— each adding a somewhat different dimension 
to the reader's growing understanding of the piece. 

The four major stances In the process o.' under- 
standing are: 

Being Out and Stepping Into an Enviiionment 

In this stance, readers attempt to make initial 
contacts with the genre, content, structure, and lan- 
guage of the text by using prior knowledge, experi- 
ences, and surface features of the text to "identify" 
essential elements in order to begin to construct an 
envisionment 
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Being in and Moving Through an Em^nment 
' in this stance, readers are immersed In their un- 
derstandings, using their pFeviously<onstructed en- 
visionments, prior knowledge and the text Itself to 
further their creation of meaning. For the reader, 
meaning^aklng moves along with tfie text In this 
stance, for example, the reader may be caught up in 
a story or may be carried along by the argument of 
a non-literary work. 

Stepping Back and Rethinking What One Knows 

In this stance, readers use their envislonments to 
reflect on their own prevk}us knowledge or under- 
standings. While prior knowiedi^j informs their en- 
vislonments in the other stances, in this case readers 
use their envisionments to rethink what they already 
know. 

Stepping Out and Objectifying the Experience 

In this stance, readers distance themselves from 
their envisionments, reflecting on and reacting to 
the content, to the text, or to the reading experi- 
ence itself. 

These stances are not linear, can occur and recur 
at any point in the reading, and help us understand 
where to provide support in helping students move 
through the process. 

While readers work through these stances In 
reading both literary and non-iiterary works, their 
orientation toward meaning—what the/re after— dif- 
fers substantially. Langer describes readers' orienta- 
tions toward literary and nonliterary readings in the 
following ways: 

Reaching toward a Horizon of Possibilities 

During the reading of literature, the sense of the 
whole changes and develops as the envlsionment 
unfolds— it exists as a constantly moving horizon of 
possibilities. These possibilities emerge out of the 
envisionment itself, focusing on the human situation 
with all its uncertainties and ambiguities-bringing 
to bear all the reader knows about people, situa- 
tions, relationships, and feelings. "Xhe reading of liter- 
ature is guided by inquisitiveness, by the opening of 
possibilities. Readers take each Idea they read and 
try to understand It in terms of their sense of the 
whole, rather than as a stepping stone along the 
way. They clarify ideas as they read and relate them 
to the growing and changing horizon— that horizon 
modifies the parts and the parts modify the horizon. 
They do this by searching feelings, intentions, moti- 
vations, implications, assumptions, values, and atti- 
tudes. 



Maintaining a Point of Reference 

In non-literary contexts, on the other hand, the 
sense of a the whole provides a steady reference 
point As the envisionment unfolds, tiie new details 
may clarify the nature of the whole, but they rarely 
change it The reader relies on the constancy or 
sense of the whole in order to monitor initial under- 
standings (or misunderstandings) of the details. 
Thus, although readers of both literary and non-iiter- 
ary texts continually maintain a sense of the whole, 
the nature of this whole Is somewhat different Their 
understanding of literary texts seems to be con- 
straint by their notions of human (or imaginary) 
possibility, while their understanding of non-literary 
texts seems to be constrained by their perceptions 
of the topic 

The reading of literature, then; involves a great 
deal of critical thought-particularly characterized 
by the exploration of possibilities. But it is different 
from the kinds of thinking that students engage in 
when they read science or social studies pieces, 
where the pattern is to use the content they read to 
gain facts. 

These notions, both the stances and orientations 
toward meaning, provide useful guidelines for 
teachers to use in support of students' processes of 
"coming to understand." 

For further information, see ED 315 755, Langer, 
Judith (1989), The f*rocess of Understanding Litera- 
ture, Report Series 2.1. May be purchased from 
Center for the Learning & Teaching of Literature, 
1 400 Washington Avenue, University at Albany, Al- 
bany, NY 12222, price $5.00. 

Additional Readings 

Hynds, Susan. "Bringing Life to Literature and Litera- 
ture to Life: Social Constructs and Contexts of Four 
Adolescent Readers." Research in the Teaching of 
English, 23 (1) February 1989, 30^1. [EJ 385 125] 

iser, Wolfgang. The Act of Reading. Baltimore: Johns 
Hopkins University Press, 1978. 

Langer, Judith. "The Process of Understanding: Read- 
ing for Literary and Information Purposes." Re- 
search in the Teaching of English, 24 (3) October 
1990, 229^0. [EJ 414 7471 

Langer, Judith. Literary Understanding and Literature 
Instruction, Report Series 2.1 1. Albany: Center for 
the Learning and Teaching of Uterature, 1991. (C5 
212 918] 

Purcelk3ates, Victoria. 'On the Outside Looking In." 
Research in the Teaching of English, forthcoming 
issue. 
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Testing Literature: The Current State of Affairs 



byAbnCPiuves 

Many who have seen Robin Williams as Mr. 
Keating ir Dead Poefs Society have said that things 
aren't that way now.The schools aon't treat litera- 
ture as a set of dead facts that can be weighed ar^d 
measured. Mr. Keating was a voice in the wilder- 
ness of the 1 950's but things have changed now. Or 
have they? If you look at the tests that face today's 
students, you would see that Mr. Keating has been 
thoroughly routed from tiie schools. Such are the 
findings of a new report of the Center for The Learn- 
ing and Teaching of Literature at the University at 
Albany, which Is sponsored by the Office of Educa- 
tional Research and Improvement of the United 
States Departn^ent of Education and by the Na- 
tional Endowment for the Arts. 

The nation's testing programs devote a great 
deal of energy to testing reading and writing, but 
they fait to treat literature and cultural literacy seri- 
ously. The artistic aspects of literature and the cul- 
tural heritage of our society ate not reflected in the 
nation's tests and as a result lead to neglect by the 
schools. The tests focus on literal comprehension 
and on the reading of prose fiction. Peltry and 
drama are seldom included. If literature and its artis- 
tic aspects are not made Important in those tests 
which affect students' lives and Influence teaching, 
no wonder that students' knowledge and apprecia- 
tion are as poor as critics of the schools like E. D. 
Hirsch, jr., Diane Ravitch, and Allan Bloom claim 
they are. 

State Policies 

The study Includes a census of the state assess- 
ment offices to find out the states' policy towards 
literature learning and its testing. (See Table.) Test- 
ing of learning in literature is not emphasized as a 
separate topic by most states, but is treated as an 
aspect of reading. What this means in practice Is 

/Uan C Purves is a Director of the Center for Learning and 
Teadhing ofUteiature, 5UNY/ Albany. 
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that reading assessments either include some pas- 
sages from literary works In their mix of sources of 
texts or include a literature section as a sub-test 
within a reading assessment Only two states have a 
humanities assessment and thus include literature as 
an aspect of general cultural and intellectual history. 
Fewer than a quarter of the states (mostly in the 
Northeast) measure student knowledge of specific 
authors and titles, literary terminology, or general 
cultural information, and only two of the states re- 
port that these particular measures are used to help 
determine promotion or graduation Readinf, n im- 
portant in state assessment or competence f-sts, 
but literature p.ays a minor rote. 

Content versus Knowledge 

The second part of the study was an analysis of 
all of the published tests produced for secondary 
school students including those in anthology series 
and those used in the state assessments. The analy- 
sis covered the sorts of knowledge and skill that 
were measured. Most of the tests use multiple- 
choice questions. Almost universally, the focus of 
the questions Is on the comprehension of content, 
particularly on the meaning of specific parts or of 
the main idea or theme of a passage which is given 
to the student to read. Only in college placement 
tests is there some emphasis on knowledge, primar- 
ily of authors and titles. As to aspects of the text 
other than content, there is relatively scant attention 
paid, and notably absent from the tests are any 
items dealing with such artistic characteristics of 
literature as language, structure, and point of view. 

Typical Tests 

When one turns to the critical skills demanded in 
these tests, a similar pattern emerges. The vast ma- 
jority of the items in all tests focus on recognition 
and recall and on the aopllcation of knowledge to 
the given text There is relatively little attempt to 
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deal with such complex mental operations as analy- 
sis, inteipretation, and generalization. 

A typical test will have a two-paragraph excerpt 
from a novel or story and folbw it Hth three or four 
questions like these fictitious examples: 

• In line 10, the word rogue means: a) stranger, 
b) out of control, c) cobred with red, d) ^iing 
apart 

• The two people are: a) father and son, b) 
brothers, c) husband and wife^ d) strangers 

• This section is about a) the end of an adven- 
ture, b) the relationship between people and 
animals, c) the climax of a journey, d) the 
brealc-upof a^iiy 

Such questions hardly tap the imaginative power 
of fiction or drama; in fact they reduce them to the 
level of textb<K}ks where the knowledge is factual. 
Some of the published texts go so far as to 3sk true 
or false questions like: Huckleberry Finn is a good 
boy, or Hamlet is Mad. As a result, students find that 
they do not have to read the selection; they can turn 
to plot summaries or simplified study guides. 

Summary and Conclusions 

In summary, multiple-choice questions focus 
their attention on text comprehension at a relatively 
low level of understanding. They do so without clear 
differentiation between reading a literary selection 
and reading a non-literary one; any text is viewed as 



having content that can be easily summarized into a 
single main idea, point, gist, or theme. When a test 
includes an essay question, the level is higher. Most 
of the essays call for some sort of summary or 
critical comment, usually addressed to the content 
of the selection and its interpretation. There is little 
emphasis on form or aesthetic judgment 

By and large the tests that now exist in the 
United States do not Ih^e up to the standards set by 
the examination systems of countries in which stu- 
dent achievement in literature is high. There is tittle 
focus on students' abilities to penetrate a text or to 
use the array of cultural and literary krtowledge that 
should have been made available to them. The 
power of literature to capture the imagination of the 
reader remains unexplored In most assessments, 
which treat the texts as if they were no different 
from articles in encyclopedias or research reports. 
This state of affairs is contrary to the type of ap- 
proach to literature that Mr. Keating espoused. 

A copy of the complete report, P. Brody, C. 
DeMilo, and A. C. Purves, The Current State of 
Assessment in Literature Report Series 3.1 is avail- 
able from the Center for the Learning and Teaching 
of Literature, University a. Albany, State University 
of New York, 1400 Washington Avenue, Albany, 
NY 12222 and through the ERIC Clearinghouse on 
Reading and Communication Skills, Indiana Univer- 
sity, Smith Research Center, Suite 150, Blooming- 
ton, IN 47408-2698. [ED 315 7651 



Table: State Assessments of Literature Achievement 
1987-1988 School Year 



How Utercrture is Assessed 
(nsnumber of states 


Northeast 


Southeast 

(nol31 


Central 


West 
fnsIS) 


Total 


As 0 SefKirete Area 


Commercial Test 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Sfat^ Developed 


3 


0 


1 


1 


5 


Both 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Through Reoding 


Comm*:fcial Test 


3 


1 


4 


1 


9 


State Developed 


5 


1 


1 


3 


10 


Both 


0 


8 


1 


3 


12 


Thiough Writing 


Commercial Test 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Stote Developed 


1 


0 


1 


1 


3 


Both 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Through Humanities 


Commercial Test 


0 


0 


0 


0 0 


State Develooed 


2 


0 


0 


0 


2 


Both 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Totol Assessing 


Literature in Any 


8 10 


6 


7 ! 31 


Percent of States 


73% 1 77% 


50% 


47% i 61% 
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Book-Length 
in High School 

by Arthur N. Applcbee 

The Center for the Learning and Teaching of 
Literature has recently completed a study of the 
book-length works taught in high school English 
programs. The s»>.<dy is part of a series of related 
studies of content ar>d approaches in the teaching 
of English that the Center wilt carry out over the 
next several years. Together, these studies wilt pro- 
vide a comprehensive picture of what is being 
taught, to whom, for what reasons, and under what 
constraints. Such a portrait is an essential first step in 
any reassessment of the literature cum'culum, pro- 
viding a necessary reference point for any system- 
atic attempts at reform. 

To learn more about the book-length works that 
students are actually reading, the Literature Center 
conducted a national survey of book-length works 
currently being taught in public, parochial, and inde- 
pendent secondary schools. To provide some basis 
for understanding the results, the survey replicated 
a study completed 25 years earlier, in the spring of 
1 963 (Anderson, 1964). In both studies, department 
chairs were asked to list for each grade in your 
school the book-length works of literature which all 
students in any English class study. Four different 
samples of schools were surveyed: 1) public 
schools. Grades 7-12; 2) independent schools. 
Grades 9-12; 3) Catholic schools, Grades 9-12; and 
4) urban public schools. Grades 7-12, from commu- 
nities of 100,000 or more. 

Highlights 

• The ten titles most frequently taught in public. 
Catholic, and independent schools for Grades 
9-1 2 are remarkable for their consistency more 
than their differences: the titles included in the 
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top ten are identical in the public and Catholic 
school samples, and nearly so in the indepen- 
dent schools. 



Public 


Cotholic 


Independent 


Romeo ond Juliet 


Huckleberry Finn 


Mocbeth 


Macbeth 


The Scortet Letter 


Romeo and Juliet 


Huckleberry Finn 


Macbeth 


Huckleberry Finn 


Julius Coesor 


To Kiii o 
Mockingbird 


The Scortet Letter 


To Kill 0 
Mockingbird 


The Great Gatsby 


Homlet 


The Scarlet Letter 


Romeo ond Juliet 


The Great Gotsby 


Of Mice ond Men 


Homlet 


To Kill o 
Mockingbird 


Homlet 


Of Mice ond Men 


Julius Coesor 


The Great Gotsby 


Julius Coesor 


The Odyssey 


Lord of fhe Flies 


Lord of the Flies 


Lord of the Flies 



• When results are compiled by author rather 
than title, Shakespeare, Steinbeck, Twain, 
Dickens, and Miller are the five most popular 
authors in all three samples. Lee and Haw- 
thorne also are included in the top ten in each 
list The only major variation In the top ten 
concerns the plac^ of Classical literature, 
which is stressed somavhat more in the Cath- 
olic schools (Sophocles ranks 7th) and the in- 
dependent schools (Sophocles and Homer 
rank 8th and 9th, respectively). 

• The lists of most frequently required texts 
show little recognltton of the works of women 
or of minority authors. In all settings examined, 
the lists of most frequendy required books and 
authors were dominated by white males, with 
little change In overall balance from similar lists 
25 years ago. in the titles required in 30% or 
more of the public schools in 1 988, Grades 7- 
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12, for example, there were only 2 women 
and no minority authors. 



Public Schoolf , Grad«f 7*12 


Romeo and Juttet 


Shakespeare 


Mocteth 


Shakespeare 


Hudmbcrry Finn 


iwoin 


To Kill 0 MockmQDird 


Lee 


Julms Coewr 


Shakespeare 


The Pftorl 


Steinbedc 


The Scarlet Letter 


Hawthorne 


Of Mice ond AAen 


Stetnbed( 


Lord of the Flies 


Goiding 


Oiory ol a Vouns Girt 


Frank 


Honolet 


Shakespeare 


The Greot Got$by 


ritzgefold 


Cotholic Schoob, Grados 9*12 


Huckleberry Finn 


Twoin 


The Scarlet Letter 


HavMthome 


Mocbeth 


Shokespeore 


To Kill 0 Mockingbird 


Lee 


The Great Gotsby 


Fitzgerald 


Romeo and Juliet 


Shakespeare 


Homlet 


Shokespeore 


Of Mice and Men 


Steinbeck 


Julius Coesor 


Shoke«peare 


Lord of the Flies 


Goiding 


A Seporote Peace 


Knowles 


Catcher in the Rye 


Solinger 


Independent School*, Grades 9*12 


Macbeth 


Shakespeare 


Romeo and Juttet 


Shakespeare 


Huckleberry Finn 


Twain 


The Scarlet Letter 


Howthome 


Homlet 


Shakespeare 


The Great Gotsby 


Fitzgerold 


To Kill 0 Mockingbird 


Lee 


Julius Caesor 


Shokespeore 


The Odyssey 


Honner 


Lord of the Flies 


Goiding 


Of Mice ond Men 


Steinbeck 


Our To%w 


Wilder 



• Changes over time in the nature of the most 
popular selections were minimal. Although the 
popularity of specific titles has shifted over 
time, the canon continues to be dominated by 
Shakespeare and other traditional authors, 
with some additional attention to contempo- 
rary literature and easily accessible texts (e.g., 
adolescent or young adult novels). 

• Most titles are regularly taught at several differ- 
ent grade levels. For example, of the 20 most 
frequently taught books In Grades 9 through 
12 in the public school sample, all are taught 
in at least three grade levels, and 70% are 



tau^t in all four high school grades. Although 
most schools limit particular texts to a specific 
grade level, these results suggest that most ti- 
tles can be taught successfully at a variety of 
levels. 

• Although tftere is considerable diversity in the 
levels at which titles are taught, there is also 
some consistency in the ^ade levels at which 
specific titles are most likely to be taught 

• There is considerably more consensus about 
what the upper trade are asked to read, both 
in terms of the percentage of schools citing 
each title and in terms of the amount of over- 
lap among the lists. The lists for tiie lower 
tracks show less overlap with one another, as 
well as a somewhat greater proportion of rela- 
tively recent literature and of young adult nov- 
els. 

The picture that is presented here is incomplete 
abng a number of significant dimensions. It is im- 
portant to remember that this survey, and the lists 
that result, only asked about book-length works, not 
about the many anthologized selections of short 
stories, poems, and essays that complement the 
individual book-length titles. The distribution of fa- 
vorite authors, of works by wome.\ and of minority 
literature might look somewhat different if the full 
range of selections were examined. Other studies 
from the Literature Center will clarify this larger 
picture. 

The second point to remember is that the lists 
reflect titles required of all students in any class 
within a school, not of all students who take English. 
Thus the curriculum experienced by any given stu- 
dent is likely to look different from that implied in 
these lists; for most, it is likely to be considerably 
narrower. On the other hand, the lists do not in- 
clude the books that students read independently, 
either for school or on their own. In that sense, the 
literary experience of American school children is 
likely to be considerably broader than these lists 
imply, at least for some children. 

What the lists do reflect is the state of the high 
school canon— the titles and authors that for what- 
ever reasons are most likely to find their way into 
the required curriculum. They thus reflect what 
schools explicitly value as the foundation of 
students' literary experience. With these lists in front 
of us, we have a more solid place to ground our 
cun-ent debates about what should be taught to 
whom, and why. Those debates will not be easily or 
quickly resolved. They involve fundamental ques- 
tions about the nature of the literary and cultural 
experiences that students could share, as well as the 
degree of differentiation that is necessary if all stu- 
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dents are to be able to claim a place and an identity 
within the worlcs that they read. The debates also 
invoke fundamental pedagogical questions about 
the most effective means to help all students de- 
velop an appreciation for and competence in the 
reading of literature. 

With these lists before us, it Is time for such 
debates to begin. 

A fiiil report of the study is available from the 
Center for the Learning and Teaching of Literature 
(Apptebee, 1989) and from the ERIC Clearinghouse 
on Reading and Communication Skills [ED 309 
453]. The report includes details of sampling and 
analysis, full lists of all titles taught by any school in 



the sample, and further breakdown of results by 
grade level, by track, and by type of community 
served. 
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Integrating Literature 
into Middle School Reading Classrooms 



ty lerry Johns and Susan /. Davis 

With an Increasing emphasis on teaching litera- 
ture In reading clas5rooms> more teachers are loolc- 
ing for supplements to basal readers. Some miudle 
school teachers are trying to Integrate literature Into 
their classrooms by teaching from literature antholo- 
gies and by using commercial novel units. Although 
these methods do meet the goal of using literature, 
there Is a need for other innovative ways to Involve 
middle school students in good literature. 

Using Specific Genres 

Restrepo (1988) developed a literature program 
for seventh graders In a middie class neighborhood 
in Florida where reading scores were below district 
and national norms. In addition to increasing test 
scores, Restrepo's goals were to devebp an Inte- 
grated program using a variety of books and to help 
the students develop an appreciation for literature 
and independence In reading. Restrepo's belief was 
that students should study one genre of literature at 
a time to widen their Interests. She noted that books 
should not be considered in isolation but as part of 
a larger section In literature. By studying different 
genres, the students In her program were able to 
compare books within and across genres. Four of 
the genres used In this program were biography, 
realistic fiction, poetry, and tragedy. 

Bosma (1 981 ) developed the Idea of using genre 
in literature by designing a unit on folktales. She 
noted that folktales are a good unit of study for 
middle school students because: they are predict- 
able; they include stock characters; and they are 
loaded with adventure, humor, and rich language. 

To begin her unit, Bosma picked 120 folktales 
with an annotated bibliography to be used in each 

fcny t(^ms Is Professor of Reading at Northern USnols Untver- 
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of two sixth-grade classes. She read a folktale to the 
student; then the students read one 'ridependentiy. 
She asked the students to do a vadety of activities: 
classify the types of folktales; recognize their theme; 
and evaluate the use of language in them. By the 
end of ten weeks, 90% of the students were able to 
classify the folktales by type: fairy tales, animal tales, 
legend, and myth. In addition, she reported high 
levels of student Interest Folktales clearly served tc 
involve students In literature study. 

When Anderson (1985) asked sixth-grade stu- 
dents of all reading levels to list the types of books 
they choose for free reading, the lists were similar 
across reading levels. The students chose adven- 
ture, mystery, tall tales, fantasy, and realistic Oction. 
Bosma's unit plan on folktales could be extended to 
these types of books. 

Integrating Drama 

One of the genres of literature that many middle 
school teachers have not included in their programs 
Is drama. Karabas and Leinwein (1985) suggest that 
drama be Integrated Into middle school ed --*tion. 
Through drama, students can discover what is 
meant by being human. Drama also spurs Imagina- 
tion, Insight, reflection, and self-knowledge. Karabas 
and Lelnwein's objecthre in writing a unit on drama 
was to have students devebp the pleasure and skills 
In reading and Interpreting drama, to acquaint stu- 
dents with the dramatic tradition so they could criti- 
cally evaluate current theater, and to Increase the 
students' Insights In themseh/es. 

The unit In the curriculum Includes sample les- 
sons for a unit on A Raisin in the Sun. During the 
unit, students are asked to present a critique of the 
drama and to compare their reviews with those of 
reviewers of other dramatic performances. They dis- 
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cuss the differences between a play, a novel, and a 
short story. Students are also asked to analyze the 
particular pre ems the playwright might have en* 
countered. Although the curricufum is based on a 
single play, the lessons the authors included would 
be an excellent basis for a teacher interested in 
preparing a unit on drama. 

Middle school is a time of growth for students; 
they are commonly called Individuals between 
childhood and adulthood. Although middle school 
students are usually encouraged to "grow up/ 
Zancanella (1987) uses poetry with his seventh 
graders to get them to reflect upon their childhood. 
Zancanella believes that middle schoolers are as 
nostalgic about their younger years as adults are. 
He suggests using Ann Sexton's poem, *Fury of 
Overshoes," to motivate his students to read and 
write about their childhood as they are trying to 
meaningfully connect their pasts to the present 

Responding to Literature 

Teachers who ask their students to read litera- 
ture independently or listen to them read may ben- 
efit from the ideas of Malpern (1986) and the 
Alberta Department of Education (1987). Halpern 
(1986) suggests that instead of the typical lesson 
where students read and teachers ask questions, 
students write about the books they have read In a 
response journal. She suggests that students would 
learn more about literature if they personally re^ 
spond to the books in writing. Some of the topics 
Halpem encourages students to write about Include 
whether the students were attracted or repelled by 
the main character, an incident that made the stu- 
dent angry or happy, something the student did not 
understand, and a prediction of what could possibly 
happen next 

The Alberta Department of Education (1987) 
recommends a similar idea for teachers who read 
books to their classes. They suggest that students be 
directed to write in a listening log. The teacher need 
only stop at a pre-arranged point in the story and 
the students then write their responses to any num- 
ber of questions. Among the questions students 
could respond to are: what they are thinking of, if 
they have had a similar experience, what they are 
picturing in their heads, what feelings they have 
about the characters, and what questions they have 
about the story. 

Success in integrating literature into middle 
school reading classrooms has been achieved by 
the systematic study of different genres of literature 
(e.g., folktales, drama, poetry). Through a variety of 
activities, students can be engaged in comparisons, 
contrasts, and other higher-level thinking skills. Re- 



sponse journals in which students react to their 
reading by writing, provide another avenue to pro- 
mote reflection about the literature being read. 
Such journals have the potential to actively involve 
students In linking their ideas to those posed by the 
author, teacher, or other students. 

On a more general level, to develop student 
interest in reading literature, teachers might try the 
following techniques: suggest books that match stu- 
dent interest; read literature aloud to their classes; 
give students time to read in class; and make a great 
number of books available to students. 

Recently, there appears to be heightened inter- 
est in undertaking research on reading and lan- 
guage arts in the middle school. For example, the 
May 1989 issue of the lournal of Reading carries 
two articles about reading in middle schools, while 
the January 1990 issue of the same Journal features 
"Helping Middle School Students Develop Lan- 
guage Facility" (Lane Roy Cauthier). The January 
1990 English Journal focuses on strategies and tech- 
niques for English instruction in middle schools and 
junior high schools. 
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Using Literature to Teach Reading 



byNoUKortnerAiex 

The National Reading Initiative, an outgrowtli of 
tlie California Reading Initiative, is a coordinating 
and disseminating network formed to promote 
reading and reduce illiteracy, its members believe 
tliat literacy can be promoted by developing 
children's joy in stories and by instilling in young- 
sters an early love of literature through positive 
contact with books. [Cullinan, Ej 386 980] 

Through the use of children's literature in a 
school reading program, youngsters can enter the 
world of literature while they learn to read. Works 
of literature can have an integral place in the earliest 
stages of a reading program through a teacher's 
practice of reading aloud [Higgins, ED 273 933). 
Some language arts specialists hold that real stories 
and real characters are better vehicles for teaching 
reading comprehension than the basal readers and 
accompanying workbooks [Smith-Burke, ED 280 
080]. At the very least, real literature could be sub- 
stituted sometimes for the excerpts found in basal 
readers. 

Recent Research 

Tunnell and Jacobs [EJ 385 147] review the find- 
ings of several recent studies which support the 
success of a literature-based approach to literacy for 
various types of students, including limited English 
speakers, developmental readers, and remedial 
readers, as well as ordinary readers. They describe 
common elements found in different literature 
based programs, such as the use of natural text, 
reading abud, and sustained silent reading. 

Basic Resources in Primary Grades 

Even young children can be invoKred in activities 
that establish positive attitudes toward reading and 
that pave the way for the use of children's literature 
as a medium for reading instruction. In the first 
weeks of kindergarten, many teachers use books to 
stimulate language development in children. Word- 



less books, such as Tomie dePaoia's Pancakes for 
Breakfast and Turkle's Deep in the Forest are favor- 
ites of young children because they can enjoy fol- 
lowing the plot without straining to decode words, 
and because such books free a child's imagination 
to interpret the author's ideas in her/his own way. 

Many children's books use a repeated pattern or 
a rhyme. The Haunted House (Bill Martin, jr.) uses 
the repetition 'I tiptoed...No one was ti^ere." Chil- 
dren can delight in chanting the repeated structure 
while tiptoeing around the room or pantomiming 
other ways to move [Sampson, ED 236 534]. Chil- 
dren can also make personal versions of book illus- 
trations in watercolor, paint, or collage, for example, 
or use a storyboard and flannel figures to tell a 
bebved story in their own words. 

A second grade teacher in a rural Appalachian 
school supplements the required basal readings 
with familiar regional literature to teach reading to 
her students. The children also write their own re- 
gional stories. She finds that motivation is high with 
this approach, unlike the tow motivation which 
accompanies tiie purely basal reader approach [Ox- 
endine, ED 306 549]. 

Classroom teachers who wish to use literature 
for reading instruction but are apprehensh^e be- 
cause of lack of knowledge about children's books 
can work closely with the school librarian or with 
the children's librarian at the public library [Hanzl EJ 
335 657]. A well stocked reading comer in tiie 
classroom gh^es children the opportunity to read a 
book more than once-along witii the option of 
sometimes reading a book with no academic fol- 
lowup activities. Teachers themselves should read 
as many of the books in the reading comer as 
possible to become familiar with the material and to 
allow the children to obseive and imitate their be- 
i avior [Newcastie and Ward, ED 260 377). 
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Assessing Uterature-Based Reading 

How cc -i teachers monitor a student's progress 
In literatuie-based programs without skill work- 
books or t( sts to graded Children can write a short 
paragraph about a book they liked (or did not like). 
Teachers can develop checklists to fill out as they 
listen to children read. Teachers can observe 
whether the students (1) show interest in words, (2) 
can tell a familiar story, (3) can point to indh^duai 
words on a page, (4) turn the pages at the appropri- 
ate time when a story is being read abud, (5) can 
find a familiar book on a shelf, (6) choose to read a 
book or to write during free time, (7) notice words 
and symbols In the classroom setting, (8) spell 
words developmentally, (9) ask questions about 
print, and (10) are aware that print has meaning. 
Teachers should become continuous observers 
who monitor the chlkl's interaction with materials in 
the chiki's educational environment 

Most parents will accept a teacher's observation 
that a child is making progress in reading, even 
without the reinforcement of test results. And a 
child who is an enthusiastic reader by the end of the 
3rd grade will continue to develop competence in 
the upper elementary grades [Lamme, ED 281 151 ]. 

Basal reading programs have been criticized for 
being on too literal a level and for their skilloriented 
nature. When children in basaklominated programs 
reach the 4th grade, they often confront reading for 
the first time as a task that gc^ beyond the oral 
language background that has served them through 
the lower primary grades. Students are moved at 
this point into the literary tradition with vocabulary 
and content that outstrips what they know. They 
also come into contact with content area reading as 
''cience and social studies become individual disci> 
plines separate from language arts. 

Students accustomed to reading widely in norw 
basal materials, however, are less perplexed by nar- 
ratives of increased complexity. They have 
established an important connection: what reading 
class is really all about is reading books [Higgins, ED 
273 933]. They have received instruction in reading 
strategies that address the growing difficulty and 
length of books. They have been reading in the 
wealth of children's literature that admirably ad- 
dresses content area topics. A skillful teacher can 
use literature to teach the same skills that are pre- 
sented in the basal readers. Children can be taught 
to use their background knowledge, to analyze, and 
to monitor their own strategies for comprehension. 



VWio/e Language and Guided Reading 
Approacites 

For middle level students, Cummings [ED 261 
207], an elementary school teacher himself, recom- 
mends the whole language approach for the devel- 
opment of reading skills. His grade or class 
exemplifies a highly integrated literature based ap- 
proach to reading. The students choose a theme, 
divide into groups of 3 to 5 students, select the titles 
they intend to read, and work out a time frame for 
reading. Each student keeps a reading journal to 
copy favorite passages and makes discussion notes 
dealing with literary concepts such as foreshadow- 
ing, characterization, or plot development Orally, 
teacher and pupils compare and contrast plots and 
characters, discuss imaginative uses of language, 
consider the author's technique and style, examine 
illustrations, and make story predictions. 

An essay is usually expected of tiie students. 
Both rough drafts and the revised cop.'es are written 
in the journals. Literature provides examples of 
good writing, and much time is spent learning to 
write short stories. The final component of 
Cummings' unit establishes closure of the theme 
with a day of sharing reading experiences. The 
whole class engages In activities such as dramatic 
interpretation, sharing creative art pr jects, book 
talks, tape recordings, or anything else lat the class 
can think of [Cummings, ED 281 207]. 

Gary and Scott Poole [ED 273 936] use novels in 
guided reading instruction for teaching reading 
comprehension to upper level elementary school 
students. This method means more preparation 
time for the teacher, who must read the book, study 
the vocabulary, and compose study questions. But 
they consider the rewards of an interested, excited 
class worth \h& extra trouble. The Pooles build back- 
ground for each chapter, present the new vocabu- 
lary, and assign tiie chapter to be read silently. Then 
the chapter is either analyzed in class discussion, or 
the students are given questions to be answered in 
writing. 

Teacfiing Guides 

Several teachers' guides that focus on using liter- 
ature in the reading program in the elementary 
grades are compiled by McClaIn [ED 260 381] and 
Hepler [Ej 374 854]. McClaln emphasizes critical 
reading skills, while Hepler advocates teacher-devel- 
oped guides. Her criterion is that a good guide 
should improve the quality of the reader's experi- 
ence with the book-^t should permit readers to 
examine their own responses and some of the rea- 
sons behind them. 
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As children grow and develop, the refining of the 
basic skills that make up the language arts-listening 
speaking, reading, and writing-is accom alished 
more easily in an environment that offers th^* varied 
language experiences that come with Hterature. 
Such a program requires a teacher who b enthusias* 
tic about using real books, knowledf.eable about 
what kind of materials are available, and eager to 
help student develop interest and enthusiasm In 
reading. 
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Literature as Lessons 
on the Diversity of Culture 



by Nola Kortner Aiex 

Television In the late 1980s has offered even the 
occasional viewer an almost dizzying picture of 
other peoples and other cultures, thanks in part to 
the rapid technological advancement of satellite 
communication systems. At the same time, a just-re- 
ported survey of the most widely assigned literary 
works in high schools, conducted by the Center for 
the Learning and Teaching of Literature at the State 
University of New York at Albany, found that the 
high school canon changed very little between 
1963 (the year of the last similar survey) and 1989. 
High school students still read the same classic nov- 
els and plays that were read 25 years ago, even in 
schools with large minority populations. (USA 
Today) 

Without arguing the relative merits of classic ver- 
sus popular or traditional versus ethnk: literature- 
points of disagreement even among educators and 
literary specialists— this digest will review the re- 
sources available in the ERIC database for teachers 
and administrators who wivh to offer their students 
varied literary and cultural experiences. 

One teacher has expressed her rationale in the 
following mannen *lf teachers are to help children 
become more humane, they need to help boys and 
girls appr<^ciate the dignity and beauty of other eth- 
nic groups who are different than they." (Carlson, 
1 971 ) She continues in the same vein: "A child who 
is one of a minority group suffers from some form of 
'triple ioneliness'-a feeling that his or her cultural 
heritage is being trampled upon, that this heritage is 
being denied, and that a particular language dialect 
is being frowned upon by teachers who lack an 
understanding of his or her ethnic identity.' 



Building Multicultural Understanding 

Concentrating on helping children gain self-ac- 
ceptance, Stoddard (1 983) considers children's liter- 
ature an excellent medium to introduce global 
concepte and to br.dge multicultural understanding. 
She believes that literature can provide children 
with a mere accurate picture of work! reality and a 
sensitivity to cultural differences. Accordingly, she 
chooses and discusses about 40 well-written books 
for young children that illustrate how various cul- 
tures live. 

Ranta (1978) has developed material for a com- 
prehensive course on American literature for boys 
and girls in grades K-8 that is based on the concept 
of the United States as a pluralistic society. It can be 
easily adapted for use as a unit within the typical 
established course on literature for children re- 
quired of preservice teachers in many institutions 
teaching elementary education. An extenshre book- 
list forms the basis of the course, with sections on 
the American Black, the American Indian, the 
Puerto Ricans on the mainland, the Chicanos, the 
Jewish-Americans, and the Oriental-Americans. 
Sample assignments are also included. Sims (1982) 
focuses on literature about American Blacks. In her 
monograph, Shadow and Substance: Afro-American 
Exf>erience in Contemfx^rary Children's Fiction, she 
provides teachers, librarians, and teacher-educators 
in the field of children's literature with Information 
that will enable them to make informed selections 
of books for and about American Blacks. She in- 
cludes books for young people from preschool 
through eighth grade, and she bases her selections 
on a survey and analysis of 1 50 books of contempo- 
rary realistic fiction about Blacks published between 
1965 and 1979. Appropriate for use with both high 
school and college students, a special issue of the 
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HIinois Bnglish Bulletin (Matthews, 1982) offers sug- 
gestions for teaching multiethnic literature. Btac^ 
Jewish-American, Chinese-American, and Native- 
American literature are some of the topics dis- 
cussed The article on Native-American literature 
outlines steps for the study of poetry by a class 
group (four students): 1 ) review principles of poetry: 
Method (arrangement, shape, and order). Matter 
(what the poem says), and Manner (mood and 
idea); 2) locate several collections of contemporary 
Native-American poetry to review; 3) draw up a list 
of questions to ask particular poets if one could be 
chosen for a personal interview; 4) select one poet 
to investigate in depth; 5) select se -<^ral traditional 
Native-American poems for review, and share the 
findings with the rest of the class in oral interpreta- 
tions of the poems; and 6) write a short paper 
analyzing the use of nature as a theme in contempo- 
rary Native-American poeUy. Post-reading activities 
include panel discussions and an evaluation of the 
image versus the reality of the Native American 
(Sasse, 1982). 

Bunlcer and Kalivoda (1975) believe that study- 
ing the culture embedded within a literary work can 
serve to bring into better focus the aesthetic quali- 
ties of the work by providing a fuller appreciation of 
the author's artistry and skill in portraying people, 
things, and events within the framework of any 
number of cultural themes. 

The concept of culture can also be broken down 
into smaller components if a teacher feels that 
studying the entire culture of America or even of an 
indh^idual ethnic group is too daunting a prospect 
Erisman (1979) has developed a unit on western 
regionalism and awareness of place, while Brennan 
(1981) has developed a similar unit on Appalachian 
literature and culture for use with high school stu- 
dents. 

Brennan's unit on Harriet Amow's novel The 
Dollmaker takes 10 weeks to complete. The first 
week the teacher presents background on the geog- 
raphy, flora, fauna, history, and language of the 
region. After that comes the study the novel, a 
film on strip mining, dally class discussbn and occa- 
sional quizzes. During the final three weeks, stu- 
dents prepare and present demonstrations on one 
of the arts and crafts Indigenous to the Appalachian 
region. Lesson plans are provided with the unit, as 
are selected bibliographies of resources, films, po- 
etry, prose, folklore, drama, music and dance, arts 
and crafts, and regional background materials. 

Learners as Special Audiences 

Complementing Sims's monograph. Brooks 
(1985) presents a resource volume for teachers of 



Black students at ail levels. The book suggests incor- 
porating other arts, such as music, film, photogra- 
phy, and craft-making into the study of the literature 
of other cultures or other countries. She feels that 
literature and reading should not be taught in short 
isolated time segments. To appeal to a student body 
that contained indh^iduals mostly following business 
and technical courses, one community college re^ 
structured its sophomore American literature pro- 
gram to focus on concepts and themes rather than 
on chronology or on literary movements (Dziech, 
1979). This change placed a much greater emphasis 
on the cultural aspects of the material and was 
easier for nor»4itcrature majors to follow. 

For example, American Lit I— a study of the prin- 
cipal authors of eariy American literature, and Amer- 
ican Lit ll-a study of the principal authors of later 
American literature, were revised into 1 ) Strangers 
in a Strange Land: The American Ethnic Experi- 
ence-literary approaches to the experiences of se^ 
lected ethnic groups; 2) Culture and Counter- 
culture: American Lifestyles— literary approaches to 
various American environments (e.g., frontier, rural, 
urban, communal); 3) Divinity: Affirmation and De- 
nial-selected readings reflecting American authors' 
views of the existence and nature of Cod; 4) Uto- 
pia: The American Dream of Perfectibility— selected 
readings illustrating the hope for a perfiect sociciy; 
5) Conformlty/Non-Conformity: The individual ver- 
sus Society-an examination of the American strug- 
gle to define freedom and responsibility; and 6) The 
Paradox of Material Success: The Luxury of Integ- 
rity-literary approaches to the issues of wealth and 
poverty in America. 

The Teacber^s Primary Role 

The ctassr(H>m teacher is undoubtedly the most 
important element In any literature program that 
encompasses cultural themes. An interested 
teacher can learn much about the cultural charac- 
teristics (and negative stereotypes) of the cultural 
groups represented in the classroom. Usually, the 
approach to another culture is either a positive one 
of willingness to accept what is different, or a nega- 
tive one of unconscious fear and rejection. It is up 
to the teacher to perceive any possible problems or 
negative attitudes in advance so tiiat he or she can 
be alert and able to guide the students in the proper 
direction. 

The general theme of multi-ethnic literature can 
be simple: dhrerstty. The study of diversity of cul- 
tures offers schools a richer potential than does 
uniformity or monoculture. As Patterson (1982) ex- 
plains, the role of the teacher in multi-ethnic litera- 
ture is not to praise one culture over another, but to 
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accept and develop each child as a unique individ- 
ual, because of and apart from his or her culture. 
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Teaching Poetry: 
Generating Genuine, Meaningful Responses 



by Charlie Frutkettbach 

Charles R. Duke (1984) has noted, 'English 
teachers have given some attention to aesthetic 
reading, usually terming It the development of liter- 
ary appreciation, but many of the classroom prac- 
tices used to foster that appreciation have been 
counter-productive." Instruction on comprehending 
and appreciating poetry has especially been re- 
garded as Ineffective. Either because of a lack of 
appreciation for their students' abilities to study po- 
etry or because of weil-intentbned enthusiasm to 
show students the wonders of the form, many 
teachers have force^ed "meanings" to puzzled stu- 
dents or have taught poetry by way of dissecting 
poetic technlques-here is a symbol, here Is a meta- 
phor, and so on. 

The literature in the ERIC database, however, 
offers many ideas on useful, more productive ap- 
proaches to the study of poetry, as the several sam- 
ples discussed here illustrate. 

Letting Poetry Serve Each Reader 

In an article focused on all literature, not just 
poetry, Bryant Pillion (1981) argues that a teaching 
approach that promotes student Inquiry is one way 
to sharpen the three abilities he sees as essential to 
a student's "capacity to read and derive benefit 
from literature." These abilities are aesthetic reading 
(when attention is focused on what happens during 
the reading rather than on what remains after- 
wards), reflecting, and problem finding (p.40). 

Flllion urges that students be provided with op- 
portunities to identify a poem's relevance to titeir 
lives. He suggests encouraging the student to gener- 
ate his or her own questions about the text and 
points out how thi* supports an inquiry approach in 
the classroom. 
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For instance, Pillion suggests that English courses 
or units of study could be organized around partic- 
ular kinds of Inquiry instead of around a literary 
genre or the themes of particular pieces. He would 
encourage young readers to develop a literal com- 
prehension of a poem by asking, "What does this 
say?" With selections likely to provoke varied stu- 
dent interpretations, students should ask "What 
does tills mean?" The question "What does It mat- 
ter?" is appropriate in studying selections that deal 
with concerns apt to be of keen interest to adoles- 
cents (p.44). Such questions, Fillion asserts, allows 
students "to examine and develop strategies" while 
pursuing these and other central questions, such as 
"How should tiiis be read?" and "What Is tiiere to 
say about the character development in this piece?" 
(p.44) 

Encoura&ng Poetry Reading as Inquiry 

Duke (1984) also discusses tiie need for an in- 
quiry approach to reading, enjoying, and under- 
standing poetry and echoes Pillion's emphasis on 
encouraging problenvsolving and reflection. Duke 
stresses the danger of teachers championing the 
beauty and fruitfulness of a poetic reading experi- 
ence while relying on a teacher<entered question 
and answer period: "...if we do not also provide 
equal time for students to enjoy, contemplate, and 
relive tiie experience of reading a text, vw may be 
sending a contradtetory message about what the 
purpose of literature study is." (p.3) 

It is interesting to weigh this perspective when 
examining sources in the ERIC database related to 
the teaching of poetry writing (Morgan, 1989). Fre- 
quently an emphasis on form or other techniques 
that have become counterproductive In teaching 
the reading of poetry provide successful frame- 
works for teaching the writing of poetry. 
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The strength of Duke's article is a detailed de- 
scription of an exercise with Robert Frosf s "Storm 
Fear* that puts the inquiry approach into action. The 
first steps emphasize reflection, as students recall 
their own experiences In storms and express their 
recollecuons in class periods dedicated to free writ- 
ing. Then, as vividly as they can, students condense 
the description of a storm into two sentences, 
which also must indicate their reactions to it Next 
students compare and contrast their sentences with 
the first two sentences of Frosf s poem and write 
summaries of the similarities and differences be- 
tween their lives and Frosf s in temis of emotions, 
descriptive detail, voice, and style. 

This first immersion In the poem is followed by 
group discussions which allow the students to ques- 
tion each other's summaries and, later, to continue 
analyzing the poem itself. A final writing project 
re^mphasizes reflection by allowing students to 
write on another subject 

Using Poetry to Develop Critical Readers 

The usefulness of poetry in teaching elementary 
and secondary school children to deal with piopa- 
ganda is proposed by Fehl L Shirley (1983). In 
contrast to botii Fillion and Duke, Shirley, who of- 
fers only general teaching suggestions, places tittle 
emphasis on the tife^nriching quality of poetry. 
Rather Shirley sees the study of poetry as one stage 
of the process of sharpening thinking skills that are 
important in responding to various types of advertis- 
ing. Poetry, Shirley asserts, helps students recognize 
the function of connotation, denotation, symbolism, 
and imagery. Knowledge of these techniques, Shir- 
ley argues, is integrally related to critical thinking, 
and students can use this knowledge effectively in 
confronting the '^language of commercial and politi- 
cal persuaders." (p.l). 

Francis Kazemek's work on the usefulness of 
studying poetry balances an intense appreciation 
for poetry with an informative, practical outiook 
both on how to present poetry in the classroom and 
on how such study can benefit students. In one of 
his papers on poetry and adult literacy (1985), 
Kazemek argues convincingly that adult literacy 
training should begin with the reading of poetry and 
other more expressive text. This argument is 
founded on Kazemek's contention that 1) literacy is 
not a process that can develop over a short penod 
of time, and 2) such an assumption sets adult stu- 
dents up for disappointment Thus Kazemek ques- 
tions a traditional approach to adult literacy training 
that reduces reading comprehension and instruc- 
tk>n to a focus on certain types of surface language 
conventions in a very restricted range of situations. 



The resulting "survh^al* literacy training (, .333), he 
argues, is short sighted. 

The ambiguity of much poetry invites adult stu- 
dents to explore language "in a non-threatening 
manner," Kazemek argues, because It invites 
unique explications rather than finding a right an- 
swer. After Immersion in the "compressed and sym- 
bolic world inside lyric poems," students "have 
been better able to move out from poetry to other 
functions of reading and vk^iting." {pp.33'|.335). Like 
Rliion and Duke, Kazemek underscores the neces- 
sity of promoting group discussion and questioning 
and reflecting by students. 

Using Poetry wth Adult Readers 

In a later paper, Kazemek and Rigg (1986) sug- 
gest prerequisites for using poetry in teaching adult 
learners and recommend four specific poets whose 
works can be effectively used in such instmction: 
Cad Sandburg, Lucille Clifton, Langston Hughes, 
and NA^IIiam Carlos Wiltiams. Kazemek and Rigg feel 
that these poets provide adult literacy teachers with 
a wealth of useful material because many of their 
poems are brief, are relevant to adult life, and are 
written in recognizable language-often in the ver- 
nacular. 

Kazemek and Rigg strongly recommend reading 
poetr/ aloud, rereading it, and discussing it These 
activities, they note, give life to the poetry, reveal 
the many worids within a poem, and allow students 
to judge their own Interpretations against those of 
other students. Such poetry study, Kazemek and 
Rigg found, provides students with a smooth, re- 
warding entrance into the worid of reading and It is 
simply "more fun" than the materials usually used in 
adult classes (p.225). 

In still another article, Kazemek (1987) continues 
his argument regarding the need for learners to 
have more purposeful encounters with literature. In 
this spirited pa^^r, he deftly criticizes educational 
practice that belittles the role of imagination by 
concentrating on the development of quantifiable 
skills. Kazemek takes successful swipes at "arid," 
"archaic" English instruction that "flies in the face of 
decades of research" by directing "language and 
literature learning through formulated phrases, 
pinned and wriggling on the classroom walls." 
(p.22) He peppers his paper with snatches of 
Williams' poetry and warns that the contemporary 
view that imagination is superfluous will eventually 
retard the human ability to imagine "the possibilities 
of transforming, of recreating, social realities." 
(p.23). 
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Using Poetry to Train Law Students 

Copen (1984) argues that the study of poetry is 
the most suitable preparation for the study of law. 
His intriguing stance hinges on four antral points: 

1) No other discipline so closely replicates the 
central question asked in the study of legal thinking: 
'IHere is the text; in how many ways can it have 
meaning?" 

2) No other discipline communicates as well that 
words are not often fung/d/e-a legal tenn that sug- 
gests here that words are often irreplaceable or at 
least cannot be replaced by synonyms without 
changing the shade of meaning. 

3) No other discipline concentrates as much on 
the effects of the ambiguity of Indhrfdual words and 
phrases. 

4) No other discipline concentrates as much on 
a concept that might be called "textuatlty*^ focus 
that leads to very close, careful reading that consid- 
ers writer/author intent (p.334) The study of poetry, 
Copen believes, "freefsj the mind to accept the 
approach of reasoning that law schools try to 
teach* (p.334) Law students must know how "to 
analyze language, to recognize ambiguity, and to 
develop consistency in interpretation" (p.337); and, 
Copen points out the study of poetry can help 
students sharpen these types of skills: To under- 
stand the law is to understand the possibilities of 
texts, and that is precisely the province of the study 
of poetry." (p.347). 

Copen presents a convincing case, drawing on 
his extensive knowledge of both poetry and the law; 
he intertwines comments in Keats, Blake, and 
Shakespeare with legal case histories. In addition to 
its novel approach, this article is also a helpful re- 
source for exercises to be used with Shakespeare's 
well-known Sonnet 73 and Blake's 'London*— exer- 
cises that in their investigation of ambiguity and 
context resemble the inquiry approach favored by 
Pillion and Duke. And as Shirley does, Copen-for 
all the obvious delight he takes in poetry-de-env 
phasizes the personally enriching quality of the po- 
etic experience In his quest to defend more 
practical reasons for studying poetry. 

In varying degrees, these articles all promote 
instruction that places responses to poetry within 



the control of students, who are apt to shy further 
away from poetry under teachers who lecture, quiz, 
and dictate a poem's meaning and significance. 

Another consistent feature of th^e articles is the 
lack of substantial evidence of the effectiveness of 
poetry in sharpening reading and thinking skills. Au- 
thors such as Duke, Pillion, Kazemek, and Copen 
report some success with their approaches. But as 
Pillion points out, "...although [these skills) may be 
observed indirectly, in their use these abilities are 
not quantifiable. We can assess their development, 
but we cannot measure them with precision." (p.40) 
Indeed, what the^ articles call for is a "leap of 
faith," if you will, on the part of teachers willing to 
try, observe, and judge for themselves the possible 
effectiveness of such approaches. 
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Two Complementary Approaches: 
Teaching Children to Appreciate Literature 



by ^tsuwt L fugh 

Chariotte Huck and her colleagues (1987) have 
defined literature as '...the imagtnath^ shaping of 
life and thought into the forms and structures of 
language." If life, thought and/or imagination are 
missing, the language alone will not suffice. 

Appreciation may be explained as the capacity 
to understand, learn from, and above all enjoy liter- 
ary works. It involves the ability to read and respond 
creatively, sharing the author's role by drawing on 
one's own imagination and experience. The text 
enters the reader as the reader enters the text Their 
worlds are joined. 

Two basic approaches to teaching literature at 
any level are the structural (traditional literary analy- 
sis) and the reader response approaches. While 
they may be viewed as opposites, they are more 
productively regarded as complementary. Structural 
analysis provides the terms and concepts that help 
readers interpret and discuss literature, white reader 
response emphasizes the integrated experience an 
individual has with a text, with the reader's personal 
response having primacy over fomnaf knowledge of 
textual characteristics. A strong case can be made 
for beginning with reader response. If done without 
first establishing the personal relationship by which 
the reader breathes life into a text, formal analysis is 
likely to resemble an autopsy. 

Reader R&ponse 

Perhaps the best known theorist to explicate 
reader response as a pedagogical as well as critical 
stance is Louise Rosenblatt (1978), who formulated 
the transactional theory of reading and the distinc- 
tion between *'efferenr (utilitarian) and "aesthetic* 
reading. Aesthetic reading centers on a transaction 
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between reader and text fostered through personal 
response, reflection, discussion, and elaboration, 
leading to new literary experiences, both in reading 
and in writing. In this process, reader and text mutu- 
ally affect one another. Jim Parsons (1978) echoes 
this view in his description of reading as 'the meet- 
ing of two meaning makers over literature... 
[which]...produces changes in both, the author's 
text and the reader's growth." (p. 18) For this to 
happen, he asserts, reading instnjction should not 
seek to control the reader's experience but rather to 
facilitate the reader's own structuring of that experi- 
ence. 

For children, encounters with literature should 
retain characteristics of play, children's most natural 
activity. This principle is well illustrated in the exu- 
berance of color and design in children's books and 
in themes that align the natural and the fantastic. 
John Dixon (1987) describes the maturing re- 
sponses of young readers as "drawing on parts of 
the imaginary worid in their play (and progressively, 
in drama aniid writing) and thus trying to explore 
complex situations and characters from the inside; 
talking and writing about personal and other famil- 
iar experiences that chime in with whaf s been read, 
thus approaching them from a new perspecth^e; 
raising questions about the imaginary worid and its 
people, discovering new connections between the 
imaginary and the real world, and thus discussing 
what human experience is actually like." (p. 764) 

Probably the most frequently given advice for 
stimulating creatK^e reader response is simply to 
surround children with good reading. Bill Martin, Jr. 
(1987) proposes a supportive, non-analytic ap- 
proach to literature of which two major compo- 
nents are oral reading and an abundance of 
interesting books. Reading would develop "by os- 
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mosis," he writes. "Without consciousness of 
how or why^(t]he reader is forever rummaging and 
scavenging through the pages for a glimpse of 
seff...[f}or tiie pleasure of finding a closer relatior - 
ship of the outer world to the inner world and vice 
versa. For the intense satisfaction of finding a spe- 
cial book that speaks to both the heart and the 
mind* (p. 18) 

Describing a literature program for the gifted, 
Denise Bartelo and James Comette (1982) advo- 
cate both exposure to a wide variety of materials 
and the design of activities that encourage creative 
reader response, si»ch as compiling a museum of 
personal artifacts in relation to autobiographical 
writing, pretending to be a book witii fantastic char- 
acteristics, and putting a current events Item In the 
form of an animal fable. In their program, emphasis 
is on "making reading less of a skill-related activity 
and more of a personal experience that could be 
shared and discussed." (p. 6) 

At the middle and junior high school level, when 
analytic sophistication may begin to develop, em- 
phasis may still be placed on the encouragement of 
personal response as a way of exploring the possi- 
bilities of various genres. Philip Anderson {19G2) 
recommends exposure to a broad range of works 
and a tot of writing and sharing of personal re- 
sponses to build awareness of the commonalities 
among readers of the same texts. In this way stu- 
dents begin to understand their membership in a 
cultural and literary community. He considers the 
intense sociability and garrulousness of students at 
this age as a resource too often overboked. He 
writes that 'it seems that more time is spent in the 
middle school and junior high school trying to get 
students to shut up than there Is trying to channel 
that verbal onslaught into something productive." 
(p. 7} He would like to see more in-class publica- 
tions of student work, oral reading of plays, discus- 
sion, and other kinds of literary sharing that lead to 
active, productive language use. 

Similarly, Dixon (1987) suggests having students 
maintain their own journals, recording their re- 
sponses to poems and stories. Personal class anthol- 
ogies of selected works and excerpts from the 
reading journals can be compiled. Response ap- 
proaches, then, emphasize both the personal and 
the social. Anyone who can compare the experi- 
ences of reading a poem in solitude and hearing 
one read and discussed in a group may understand 
the importance of both aspects. Sometimes the sol- 
itary experience is appropriate, but other times— and 
this may be most of the time for younger readers— 
the social reading in which they play an active role 
is the most enriching. 
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Structural Approaches 

As they and their reading material mature, chil- 
dren may need concepts and strategies for dealing 
with tiie increasing length and complexity of what 
they read. Michael Higgins (1986) points out such 
elements as flashback, conflict, and parallel struc- 
tures that are common in children's stories and 
novels. As they encounter more varied literature, 
young readers must make decisions such as setting 
purposes for themselves and modl ying reading 
strategies in accordance with the possibilities witiiin 
a text Higgins also believes there is a kind of literary 
canon at each age level, implying the development 
of cultural literacy. This includes acquaintance with 
works that Americans are often assumed to have 
read as children, such as, say, Winnie the Pooh, 
Wind in the Willows, and Alice in Wonderland It 
may also entail knowledge of genres such as leg- 
ends, myths, folktales, poetry, and so on, fonnal 
features of literature, and the vocabulary to discuss 
this knowledge. 

Joy Moss (1984) has developed a curriculum for 
elementary school teachers based on the concept 
of "focus units," sets of stories grouped around a 
common theme or author. She defines categories of 
questions for teachers to use in story sessions, rang- 
ing from a close focus on the story and its structural 
elements to open-ended reader response. These 
categories are 1) previewing, 2) literal recall, 3) 
basic literary elements and devices (e.g., plot, char- 
acter, figures of speech), 4) implied meanings and 
logic, 5) formal artistic features and genres, 6) com- 
paring stories and finding relationships, and 7) sub- 
jective responses such as speculation and evaluation. 

Jon Stott (1982) has developed the concept of a 
* spiralled sequence story curriculum" designed to 
lead students through increasing levels of complex- 
ity, with eariier stories arranged so as to introduce 
students to components and techniques found in 
later stories. For example, in Stotfs curriculum a 
number of fairy tales and jour.iey stories lead up to 
reading The Hobbit, which, in addition to being 
interesting to middle grade students, enables him to 
talk about structural features such as character, plot, 
setting, and so or»-what he calls the " grammar^ of 
literary construction. 

Fairytales, myths, fables and legends are fre- 
quentiy recommended for teaching literary analysis 
because of their clear formal features and predict- 
able patterns. Denise Nessel (1985) describes a 
program of storytelling using such material. It en- 
courages students to use their imaginations to visu- 
alize scenes that are not shown in pictures as well as 
to use the structure of stories to improve listening 
comprehension. Bette Bosma (1981) finds that 
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sixth-grade students are very interested In the for- 
mai features of follctates and in using this loiowledge 
to "malce evaluative comparisons, discover un* 
stated premises, and draw conclusions'— which 
lead them into critical thinking. 

Anita McClain (1985) also discusses teaching 
critical thinking through literary analysis, for exam- 
ple, by comparing different versions of the same 
fairy tale, understanding genre characteristics, and 
developing intercultural knowledge both of differ* 
ences between cultures and of shared values. 

Literature is the means by which people commu- 
nicate across cultures and across ages-^cross ail 
divisions of time and space to gather the collective 
wisdom of the human experience. It Is also the way 
we explore and communicate with the future. 
Through teaching literature, we recognize the spe- 
cial claim that children h^tft on the future as well as 
our willingness to share the past To appreciate 
literature is to appreciate what it means to be part of 
the entire human scene. No child should be denied 
that 
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Transactional Theory 
in the Teaching of Literature 



byR,£,Frobst 



Transactional theory^, as It applies to literary criti- 
cism and the teaching of literature, suggests a 're- 
ciprocal, mutually defining rebtionship" (Rosenblatt, 
1986) between the reader and the literary text 
Rosenblatt argues that the term 'interaction* con- 
jures a picture of separate objects encountering one 
another but remi ining essentially unchanged, like 
billiard balls bounc'ng off one another, and thus is 
an inadequate and misleading label for the mutually 
shaping exchange between reader and text That 
exchange-a transaction-is more accurately charac- 
terized by Annie Dillard's metaphor. She writes. 
The mind fits the woHd and shapes it as a river fits 
and shapes its o%vn banks' (1982). Transactional 
theory proposes that the relationship between 
reader and text is much like that between the river 
and its banks, each working its effects upon the 
other, each contributing to the shape of the poem. 

Text and Poem 

A teacher who applies transactional theory will 
not view a literary experience as identical with the 
text from which it emerges. Rosenblatt argues for a 
redefinition of terms, suggesting that K is misleading 
to speak of the text as 'poem' (which will serve 
here as a general term for any literary work). The 
text is simply ink on paper until a reader comes 
along. The 'poem,' on the other hand, is what 
happens when the text is brought into the reader's 
mind and tiie words t^gin to function symbolically, 
evoking, in the transaction, images, emotions, and 
concepts. That symbolic ^nctioning can happen 
only In the reader's mind. It does not take place on 
the page, in the text, but in the act of reading. As 
Wolfgang Iser (1978) describes it, 'Uterary texts 
initiate 'performances' of meaning rather than actu- 
ally formulating meanings themsehres.' The text in 
the absence of a reader is simply print-it does not 



become a poem until the act of reading makes it 
one. 

Transactional theory thus places a great deal of 
emphasis on the role of the reader. If meaning re- 
sides not in tiie text but rather in the enactment by 
the reader, then the discussion of literature de- 
mands consideration of the mind of the individual 
reader or groups of readers. It requires us '...to see 
the reading act as an event involving a particular 
indh/idual and a particular text happening at a par- 
ticular time, under particular circumstances, in a 
particular social and cultural setting, and as part of 
the ongoing life of the indh^idual and the group' 
(Rosenblatt 1985). 

Such a conception affirms the significance of the 
unique reader, suggesting tiiat reading should not 
be submission to the text or an effort to suppress 
the personal and idiosyncratic in a search for a 
purified reading, uncontaminated by the reader's 
individuality. Transactional theory insists tiiat ti^e 
reader's individuality must be respectCKi and consid- 
ered; that readers initially understand a woric only 
on the basis of prior experience. They cannot make 
sense of a text except by seeing it in the light of 
other experiences, other texts. The reader's back- 
ground, the filings, memories, and associations 
called forth by the reading, are not only relevant 
they are ti>e foundation upon which understanding 
of a text Is built And so transactional theory invites 
the reader to reflect upon what she brings to any 
reading, and to acknowledge and examine the re- 
sponses it evokes. 

Stance and Selection— Efferent and 
Aesthetic 

Transactional theory demands attention, in other 
words, to who the readers are, what they bring to 
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the text, the expectations they have of texts, and the 
choices they make as they read. The choice of 
stance may be most crucial. Rosenblatt dis- 
tinguishes between the efferent stance, in which the 
reader is primarily concerned w'th what he will 
cany away as information from the text and the 
aesthetic stance, in which the reader focuses primar- 
ily upon the experience lived through during the 
reading. 

The efferent stance is that appropriate to one 
seeking Infomnation. It is the stance adopted by the 
amateur mechanic intent upon learning, from the 
manual, how to repair a carburetor. The mechanic 
reads to extract from the text the information neces- 
sary to accomplish a particular task. The rhythms 
and sounds of the language are of less interest than 
its accuracy and simplicity. If the prose Is graceful, 
so much the better, but the primary concern Is with 
the task at hand. The efferent is also the stance of 
listeners attempting to judge the claims and prom- 
ises of a political candidate. In their transactions 
with such a text not only may they not wish to be 
swayed by the felicities of the prose, but they may 
also have to guard against the possibility that the 
pleasures of the language, its compelling rhythms 
and vivid images, may obscure defects in logic, 
inadequacies in evidence, and other such matters 
significant in the analysis of the message. 

The aesthetic stance, on the other hand, is that of 
the reader who comes to a text in a less directive 
frame of mind, seeking not particular information or 
the accomplishment of an assigned task, but rather 
the full emotional, aesthetic, and intellectual experi- 
ence offered by the text A reader adopting such a 
stance attends not only to content— the information, 
story, or argument offered— but also to the feelings 
evoked, the associations and memories aroused, 
the stream of images that pass through the mind 
during the act of reading. Such reading, in other 
words, is not undertaken simply as preparation for 
another experience— fixing a car or voting--but as an 
experience itself. 

Which stance the reader takes— or more accu- 
rately, where the reader stands on the spectrum 
represented by aesthetic and efferent— determines 
the extent to which experience of a particular text 
will be "literary," Although the text may contain 
strong clues that suggest the appropriate stance (as 
does a poem, with its obvious arrangement in lines 
and stanzas, and a legal document with its own set 
of distinguishing features), a reader may choose to 
approach it as a source of informatton— efferently 
—or as a source of poetic experience— aesthetically. 
Some texts-those of Annie Diliard, Jacques 
Cousteau, james Michener, and Lewis Thomas, for 



instance— seem to invite readings from either or 
both stances. It is the reader who must determine 
the stance, selecting for attention certain elements 
in the reading rather than others, and it is the 
teacher's task to make students aware of the possi- 
bilities. 

Implications for Teaching 

The poem is wiAin the reader. Transactional 
theory offers the teacher of literature several as- 
sumptions and principles. It suggests that the poem 
is within the reader, created in the act of reading, 
rather than in the text The poenv-any literary 
work— is thus changeable, variable, different for 
each reader, and differing even for a single reader 
from one reading to the next Teachers therefore do 
not lead classes carefully along to foreseen conclu- 
sions, sustained by critical authority, about literary 
works. Instead, they face the difficult but interesting 
task of acknowledging the uniqueness of the reader 
and each reading, accepting the differences, and 
crafting out of that material significant discussion 
and writing. 

Primary responses are considered. Students are 
encouraged to respect and examine their re- 
sponses—emotions, associations, memories, im- 
ages, ideas. Out of those elements they will create 
their understandings of the text Teaching guided by 
this theory becomes a matter of encouraging stu- 
dents to articulate responses, examine their origins 
in the text and in other experiences, reflect upon 
them, and analyze them In the light of other read- 
ings—those of other students and critics-and of 
other information about the literature. 

Classroom atmosphere is cooperative. If stu- 
dents are to deal with these matters, many of which 
will be personal, the literature classroom must be 
cooperative rather than combative. Debate— where 
one wins and one bses, one is right and the other 
wrong— is not an appropriate model for most discus- 
sion of literature. Discussbns should encourage stu- 
dents not to win but to clarify and refine. Students 
are encouraged to enter into a "reciprocal, mutually 
defining relationship** in their discussions with stu- 
dents and teachers, as well as in their readings of 
texts. 

The conception of literary knowledge is ex- 
panded. The results of such reflection and discus- 
sion might be greater knowledge of self, of the text 
and of the others with whom the student talks. 
Although the ability to read intelligently, to observe 
features of language, to draw inferences about writ- 
ers, texts, and genres, to express critical judgments, 
and all the other goals traditional in the literature 
classroom remain Important transactional theory 
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also suggests that literature may lead to sharpened 
understanding of ourselves arKi our society: 

The literary^ transaction in itself may become a 
self^iberating process, and the sharing of our re- 
sponses may be an even greater means of overcom> 
ing our limitations of personality and experience* 
(Rosenblatt, 1984) 

Relationship to other literary studies. Transac- 
tional theory does not deny the validity of other 
approaches to literature. Historical, biographical, 
and cultural perspectives may all yield Insight Into 
literature. But the theory does assert that the funda- 
mental literary experience Is the encounter of a 
reader, a unique indh/iduai, with a text Hans Robert 
jauss (1 982) points out that 

'...even the critic who judges a new work, the 
writer who conceh^es of his wori« in light of positwe 
or negative nomis of an eariier work, and the liter- 
ary historian who classifies a woric in its tradition 
and explains it historically are first simply readers." 

Principles of Instruction. The principles of in- 
struction implicit in transactional theory might be 
these: 

1 . Invite response. Make clear to students that 
their responses, emotional and intellectual, are valid 
starting points for discussion and writing. 

2. Cive ideas t/me to ciYStaltize. Encourage stu- 
dents to reflect upon their responses, preferably 
before hearing others. 

3. Find points of contact among students. Help 
them to see the potential for communication 
among their different points of view. 

4. Open up the discussion to the topics of self, 
text and others. The literary experience should be 
an opportunity to learn about ail three. 

5. Let the discussion build. Students should feel 
free to change their minds, seeking insight rather 
than victory. 

6. Look back to other texts, other discussions, 
other experiences. Students should connect the 
reading with other experiences. 

7. Look for the next step. What might they read 
next? About what might they write? 



Literary Knowledge 

The epistemology at the base of transactional 
theory returns the responsibility for learning to the 
student Knowledge-especlally knowledge of litera- 
ture-Is not something to be found, not something 
the teacher can give to the student Rather, it is to 
be created by the individual through exchanges 
with texts and other readers. 
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Issues Affecting 



High School Literature Programs 



by Holly (TDonrntt 

Although many of the recent reports on school 
reform assert the value of learning to read and write, 
they fall to mention literature as Important to 
achieving quality education. Discussing trends and 
issues In the profession, the NCTE Commission on 
Literature (Suhor and Spooner, 1985) notes that 
reform proposals, in addition, call for little emphasis 
on preparation for teaching literature. This fact, 
along with an emphasis on teaching reading com- 
prehension rather than on responses to literature, 
suggests a general belief that literature Is relatively 
inconsequential or that no problems are Involved in 
its teaching. The following is a brief account of 
issues surrounding the teaching of literature In high 
schools today. 

High School Reading Interests Today— 

What Are They f 

Although it Is impossible to generalize from the 
results of limited surveys of reading interests, survey 
results do provide Interesting information. McLeod 
and Oehler's (1983) study of student preferences 
among selected traditional and young adult novels 
reveals that adolescents consistently choose junior 
or more contemporary novels over traditional nov- 
els. Crimme's (1983) survey of the reading interests 
of 1,650 senior high school students in Nebraska 
indicates that students show a strong Interest in 
recent popular horror fiction, such as The Shining, 
Flowers in the Attic, and /aws. These worics often 
have ^Im corollaries. But other choices Include 
worics often considered standard: An/ma/ Farm, Lord 
of the Flies, The Adventures of Hucklebeny Finn, and 
To Kilt a Mockingbird. Added to this list of standards 
are those noted by McLeod (1983) as paperi^ack 
"'classics'' that are perennial best-seller9~such worics 
as The Little Prince, 1984, East of Eden, The Great 
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Catsby, A Separate Peace, Cone w/th the Wind, 
Walden, and Pride and Prejudice. 

Thomason (1983) surveyed 236 high school 
sophomores and found that (1) young adults do 
read for pleasure but find other pastimes more en- 
joyable; (2) students find reading more appealing if 
they can choose their own material; (3) high school 
students do not enjoy being read to by teachers; (4) 
required reading does not tum teenagers against 
reading; and (5) sophomore boys like to read sci- 
ence fiction, adventure, mystery, sports,and short 
stories, while sophomore girls like to read ro- 
mances, mystery, and adventure. Among the issues 
educators shouici conskier Is whether a literature 
curriculum can be based upon such findings. 

What Litemture k Currently Being Taughtf 

Unfortunately, since extensive survey data are 
tacking, there Is no consensus about what to include 
in literature programs. The question of what to 
teach in the classroom Is fraught with conflicting 
images and assumptions, according to Harriet Bern- 
stein (1984). Based on l^er interviews with curricu- 
lum directors, English specialists, media specialists, 
teachers, authors, publishers, and others, Bernstein 
concludes that 'a coherent national, or even local, 
vision of literature in schools is not likely to emerge 
In the near future.'' Contributing to the problem Is 
the decline of elective English programs, many of 
which were literature-oriented, and the return of 
single, large anthologies for classroom instruction. 
William J. Bennett (dted In Squire, 1985), U.S. Sec- 
retary of Education, asserts that there Is a collapse of 
consensus about what Is worth knowing and sug- 
gests the need for a standardized canon of literary 
study based partly on a natbnal assessment of stu- 
dent knowledge about one hundred selected book 
titles. 
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What Concerns are Professionak Hai^ngf 

James R. Squire (1985) feels that while the coun- 
try Is waiting for literataire to be redefined, English 
teachers must consider the ramifications of four 
basic issues in literary education. One issue is 
teachers' greater preoccupation with the interaction 
between book and reader than with response to 
works that communicate literary experience. A sec* 
end issue is that programs in literature must provide 
young people with selected major literary experi- 
ences if there is to be a common culture. Squire 
observes that "we talk much about our common 
heritage and our responsibility for teaching it but 
the common heritage is significantly uncommon if 
children and young f^ple do not share some liter- 
ary experiences in common.'' A third Issue is that 
the knowledge and experience readers bring to the 
reading of a literary work will affect their under- 
standing and appreciation of that work. The fourth 
issue is that teachers need to ''reexamine the vast 
body of literature, established and contemporary, to 
identify tfiose works of the past and present most 
likely to elicit rich literary response." 

More recently, Oanvin Turner (1986) has ex- 
pressed alarm over (1) an increase in censorship 
groups, (2) the small number of new books of black 
literature being published, (3) teachers' and 
students' lack of critical skills for reading literature, 
(4) teachers' lack of discrimination in the selection 
of works— especially literature for adolescents— cho- 
sen for concentrated literary study, (5) the rapidly 
expanding effect that budgetary restraints impose 
on the teaching of literature, (6) the omission of 
literature from current definitions of ''basics," and 
(7) the trend toward national testing of competency 
in literature. 

The debate about what to include in the litera- 
ture curriculum continues. One side argues that 



books students choose to read and enjoy with little 
help from teachers are of little value in the literature 
program of the school. The other side argues that 
such books have a vital trartsitional function in pre- 
paring students for more mature literary experi- 
ences. The debate has involved literature instruction 
in a battle over such issues as: What criteria should 
be brought to bear on decisions about what to 
teach? and, once that is decided. How should litera- 
ture be taught? 
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Humanities in the English Classroom 



byHilaiyTayhrHoUmk 

Study of the humanities has e);perienced an 
alarming decline in America's high schools (Bennett, 
1984; Rnn, Ravltch, and Fancher, 1984). This digest 
looks at the current state of humanities insmiction 
and the evolving place of humanities in the English 
classroom. It also provides santples of humanities 
approaches to English instruction through muttldis- 
ciplinary connections and thematic units. 

What are the Humanities^ 

A succinct definition of the humanities has been 
elusive, and this quality has contributed to the tenu- 
ous position of its study. Broadly, the humanities 
include history, literature, writing, language, philoso- 
phy, and music and the arts. What unites these 
fields-in the sense of a larger discipline or an inter- 
disciplinary course-is the impact of culture upon 
them and the ways in whi^h the fields influence 
each other (Finn, Ravitch, and Roberts, 1985). Lad- 
ner (1984) notes that 'the primary task of those 
who teach the humanities is now to identify the 
common ground on which persons can gather in 
order to make responsible judgment about the 
quality of Irfe in our world In light of the traditions of 
the past and the competing demands of the fiitLTe." 

Are the Humanities Really in Troubled 

Whether the humanities are regarded as a single 
"humanities" class or as a group of different disci- 
plines, emphasis on the humanities in the curricu- 
lum has decreased in favor of emphasis on math, 
science, and minimum competency In composition, 
removed from creative expression or thoughtful ex* 
ploration of humanities issues. According to the 
National Commission on Excellence in Education, 
from 1969 to 1981 the percentage of total high 
school credits taken as humanities courses de- 
clined. Credits in Western ch^lization are down 50 
percent; in U.S. history, down 20 percent; and In 
U.S. government, down 70 percent In the face of 
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declining enrollments, many schools have dropped 
humanities courses from the curriculum altogether 
(Bennett, 1984). 

Elliot Eisner (1984) examines six reasons for the 
decline of the humanities in our schcx>ls: (1 ) a posi- 
th^istic attitude toward education that looks with 
suspicion upon forms of understanding that reply 
upon judgment, intuition, metaphor, and other non- 
quantitative forms of the exchange between 
teacher and student and between student and sub- 
ject natter; (2) a preoccupation with measurable 
achievement of prespecified outcomes; (3) the influ- 
ence of a prar*xal public which often finds it diffi- 
cult to understand why the "impracticar humanities 
should be given serious attention in the public 
schools; (4) educators' concern with time as a com- 
modity reserved for sciences and other practical 
disciplines; (5) the idea that schooling is or should 
be an enterprise free of values, designed to teach 
children to think, but not to become critical of the 
status quo; and (6) lack of an effective professional 
constituency, since teachers of each of the humani- 
ties fields give their first allegiance to their primary 
discipline. 

What Is the Role of the Humanities in the 
English Cla^roomf 

Still a staple In high schools in spite of cunicuiar 
upheaval, English is an essential subject of the hu- 
manities. Literature and writing are products of the 
culture and history from which they spring, embod- 
ying that heritage for later generations. A typical 
literature curriculum explores many of the dimen- 
sions encompassed by die humanities: the purpose 
for human existence and what human characteris- 
tics and beliefs are of value (Bennett, 1984: Finn, 
Ravitch, and Fancher, 1984). According to Fancher 
(1984), "the English program, more than any other, 
is charged with stewardship of education for the 
sake of 'humanity/ Certainly it possesses the richest 
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resources for exercising this stewardship.... Knowl- 
edge of human character and of social facts and 
patterns is to be gained in Engiish classes, principally 
through the study of literature, in far greater degree, 
diversity, depth, and detail than in any other high 
school course." 

How Are Multidisciplinary Techniques 
L/sec/ to Incorporate the Humanities into 
English InstrucUoni 

English instructors can place the worlcs of litera- 
ture suited for the high school classroom in a cul- 
tural context by incorporating into the courseworic 
the music, art, history, religion, social customs, and 
attitudes of each work's respective period in history 
(Holbrook, 1985). This can be accomplished In sev- 
eral ways. For example. Baker (1 985) connects liter- 
ature to art by assigning analysis of a classic literary 
work along with analysis of a related painting se- 
lected by the student Students explore themes and 
conflicts common to both works and ultimately de- 
fend the relationship between the two in an exposi- 
tory essay. 

Ulbrich (1985) describes an American literature 
course that includes both architecture and art. 
Slides of historically significant architecture are seen 
as paralle* to various styles of writing in American 
literary history. Also, Ulbrich's unit on music from 
historical periods can be easily adapted to literature. 
Numerous artists and musicians whose works can 
be successfully integrated into English classes are 
discussed in the "Our Readers Write" section of 
English fournal, November 1 985. 

Can a Thematic Approach Be Used to Ex- 
plore the Humanizes in English Chssroom? 

Thematic approaches to literature offer an excel- 
lent opportunity to focus on the humanities. For 
example, Ulbrich's senior advanced placement 
class explores a universal concern of humankind, 
the concept of evil, through the study of Renais- 
sance art and literature, Conrad's Heart of Darkness, 
Eliof s The Hollow Men, the film Billy Budd, Othello, 
and other works. 

The role of the humanities In educating for a 
democracy is a theme suggested by Wood (^985), 
who provides five specific roles for the humanities 
and suggests suitable literary works: equality {Huck- 
leberry Finn); diversity {Hard Times, American 
Dreams: Lost and Found); self-worth {The Wizard of 
Oz); alternatives (1984, Brave New World, Lord of 
the Flies); and inspirational models {The Crapes of 
Wrath, The Plague). 



An even broader array of thematic units can be 
found in the supplements to Thematic Units in 
Teaching English and the Humanities' (Spann and 
Cutp 1 977; 1980). Some of these units deal specific- 
ally with literature, such as the Jewish experience In 
American literature, male/female roles in literature 
and the media, and the exodus theme in black 
American litbi-^ture. Other thematic units, such as 
politics, law and justice, or celebrating life, can also 
be adapted to literature study. 

Summary 

The changes in educational focus and funding 
have gh^en the English classroom a pivotal role in 
exposing students to a variety of humanistic con- 
cerns and in providing them with a synthesis of the 
separate humanities disciplines. The enrichment of 
literature and composition common to most English 
classrooms is perfect fuel for a "study of civilization" 
focus. As Ulbrich (1985) observes, "Expanding 
'English' to mean 'Humanities' has been a touch- 
stone for English classes for decades. Recent renanv 
ing should just encourage teachers to add more 
than they already do." 
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Trade Books in the K- 12 Classroom 



by Jerry Johns and Susan Schuengel 



As the use of trade books in language arts and 
content area classrooms becomes increasingly pop- 
ular, teachers need to know what books to choose 
and how and why to incorporate them into the 
cuniculum. This FAST Bib, based on entries to the 
ERIC database, contains selected references from 
1987 to 1990. The bibliography is organized into 
five sections: Content Areas, Integrated Language 
Arts, Literature Based Reading Programs, Teacher 
Education, and Cf>neral Interest Bibliographies. The 
information In these citations will help teachers of 
elementary and high school students decide which 
trade books are appropriate for their classrooms 
and how best to put them to use. 

Content Areas 

Uanieison, Kathy Everts. 'Helping History Come Alive 
with Literature,' Sodal Studies, v80 n2 p65-68 
Mar-Apr 1989. 

Describes 20 trade books to aid teachers in 
the development of social studies concepts. Sug- 
gests ways to use these books to extend lesson 
units by emphasizing formation of concepts and 
generalizations, integrating social sciences, clari- 
fying values, achieving objectives, and maintain- 
ing objectivity in discussing societal conflict 

Hansen, W. Lee. "Real' Books and Textboob,' lour- 
mi of Economic Education, v19 n3 p271 -74 Sum 
1988. 

Advocates the supplemental use of trade 
books with textbooks in introductory economics 
courses. States that students will learn how econ- 
omists approach economic Issues in the real 
world, building upon the organized textbook 
presentation of material. Acknowledges that 
textbooks are essential to Instruction, and lists 
several appropriate works for supplemental read* 
ing. 

Lehman, Barbara A.; Crook, Patricia R. 'Content 
Reading, Tradebooks and Students: Learning 
about the Constitution through Nonaction,' Read- 
ing Improvement, v26 nl p50-57 Spr 1989. 

Provides five lesson plans on the United 
States Constitution, in which students read sev- 



eral tradebooks In order to synthesize infomna- 
tion from multiple sources In preparation for writ- 
ten or oral reports. Provides an annotated 
bibliography of 1 3 tradebooks about the Consti- 
tution. 

McCann, Robert M. 'Making Social Studies Meaning- 
ful by Using Children's Uterature,' Georgia Soda/ 
Sdence Journal, v19 n2 pi 3-16 Fall 1988. 

Gives examples of children's trade books 
which can enhance social studies topics dealing 
with everyday life in past times, the impact of 
historical events on the average person's life, 
historical facts, and sensitive issues in the 
students' lives. Lists the National Council for the 
Social Studies' 1986 Notable Children's Trade 
Books. 

Pruitt, Laura L, Comp. 'Making Connections: A Se- 
lected List of Historical Fiction K-U." 1989. 83p. 
[ED 308 5111 

Provides media specialists and teachers with 
an annotated list of historical fiction tradebooks 
categorized by American historical periods and 
grade- level groupings. Contains two parts: a list 
of historical fiction book titles subdivided >nto 
nine chronological historical periods starting 
with tiie Colonial period prior to 1 763 and going 
up to 1980; and an annotated booklist contain- 
ing bibliographic information and annotations 
for 340 books. 

Webre, Ellzabetii C. 'Content-Area-Related Books 
Recommended by Children: An Annotated Bibli- 
ography Selected from 'Children's Choice' 1975- 
1988.' 1989. 21 p. [ED 303 775] 

Contains 121 children's choices, which are 
guaranteed to be Informational and entertaining 
as students study math, health, science, social 
studies, and the language arts. 

'Outstanding Science Trade Pooks for Children in 
1 988,' Sdence and Children, v26 n6 p40-45 Mar 
1989. 

Lists annotations of books based on accuracy 
of contents, readability, format, and illustrations, 
includes number of pages In each entry, price, 
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and avaitabiiity. Covers the following topics: ani- 
malsy biographies, space science, astronomy, ar- 
chaeology, anthropology, earth and life sciences, 
medical artd health sciences, physics, techno^ 
ogy, and engineering. 

Integrated Language Arts 

Meerson, Mary Lou. ''integrating the Language Arts: 
Alternatives and Strategies Using Trade Books as 
Models for Student Writing.' Paper presented at 
the Annual Meeting of tiie International Reading 
Association, 1988. 8p. (ED 294 210) 

Provides specific suggestions on how, v hen, 
and why to use literature, or trade books, to help 
the novice writer. Shows how teachers can help 
students at all levels build schema by writing 
books tiiemselves. Offers suggestions for em- 
ploying literature as a model for student writin; 
including using trade books to teach literary de- 
vices (The Diary of Anne Frank for diaries, and 
Science Experiments You Can Eat for content 
area writing), and writing book extensions (pro- 
logues or epilogues for books, new stories for 
well-known characters, or changing the setting 
of a story). Contains an annotated bibliography 
of trade books. 

Rhodes, Lynn K.; Dudley-Marling, Curt "Readers and 
Writers witii a Difference: A Holistic Approach to 
Teaching Learning Disabled and Remedial Stu- 
dents* 1 988. 329p. (ED 293 1 1 7] 

Discusses topics including: learning disabled 
and remedial students; a holistic theory of read- 
ing and writing development; an observational 
approach to reading and writing assessment; and 
the problem of writing meaningful goals and ob- 
jectives from a holistic perspective. Provides a 
large number of Instructional strategies in chap- 
ters entitled "Planning Instruction"; "Prereading 
Instruction"; "In-Process Reading Instruction"; 
"Post-Reading Instruction"; "Composition: 
Choices and Instruction"; and "Transcription: 
Choices and instruction." Encourages teachers 
to surround students with print and encourage 
the discovery by students that reading and writ- 
ing are meaningful, purposeful, and personally 
worthwhile. Presents a discussion of collabora- 
tion on a literacy program with parents, teachers, 
and administrators; and includes an extensive list 
of predictable trade books for students. 

Stewig, John Warren, Ed.; Sebesta, Sam leaton, Ed. 
"Using Literature in the Elementary Classroom. Re- 
vised and Enlarged Edition." 1989. 144p. [ED 308 
542) 



Focuses on tiie wealtii of language learning 
possibilities that open up when teachers sur- 
round students with attractive and well-written 
books and know how to use them In imaginative 
ways. Reflects the current movement In elemen- 
tary education toward student-centered teach- 
ing and Integrating tiie language arts. Contains: 
(1) "Reading to Learn about the Nature of Lan- 
guage" (A. Barbara Pilon); (2) "Using Picture 
Books for Reading Vocabulary Development" 
(Alden j. Moe); (3) "The Tradebook as an Instruc- 
tional Tool: Strategies In Approaching Uterature" 
(Helen Felsentiial); (4) "Book illustration: Key to 
Visual and Oral Literacy" (John Wan^en Stewig); 
(5) "Reading Leads to Writing" (Richard C. 
Kolczynski); (6) "Creative Drama and Story Com- 
prehension" (Mary Jett-Simpson); and (7) "Liter- 
ature across the Curriculum" (Sam Leaton 
Sebesta). 

Whyte, Sarah. "Whole Language Using Big Books." 
1988. 73p. (ED 298 479] 

Discusses thematic units designed around 
Wright Company Big Books, and demonstrates 
ways that Big Books can be used in a whole 
language first-grade program. Presents lessons 
which Indicate skill focus, needed materials, pro- 
cedures, and additional thoughts or suggestions 
about the lesson, includes units which consist of: 
"Bedtime* (five lessons); "Monsters and Giants" 
(five lessons); "Valentine's Day" (one lesson); 
"Houses" (two lessons); "Our Town" (four les- 
sons); "Our Family" (four lessons); "Me" (one 
lesson); "Me (Feelings)" (three lessons); "Me 
(Helping)" (one lesson); and a discussion about 
using African folk tales in the classroom. Con- 
tains a list of themes and Wright Books u:cd; a 
thematic listing of poems/songs and their au- 
thors; a list of nursery rhymes for use in whole 
language activities; a thematic listing of trade 
books and their authors; possible big book mate- 
rial; a whole language and writing bibliography; 
and a teacher resourc i bibliography. 

Uterature^Based Reading Programs 

Hv like, Linda. "Beyond Basal Reading: A District's 
Commitment to Cliange," New Advocate, v1 n1 
p42-51 1988. 

Describes how the district committee of the 
West Des Moines Schools (Iowa) changed its 
reading program. Explains how the rote of a 
basal was redefined, how trade books were in- 
corporated, how the program encouraged inde- 
pendent reading, and how writing was given a 
major role in reading class. 
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RIchek, Margaret Ann; McTague, Becky K. The 'Curi- 
ous George' Strategy for Students wMi Reading 
Problems,* Reading Teacher, v42 n3 p220-26 

Describes and evaluates a remedial reading 
strategy— assisted readlng-which uses a motiva- 
ting series of popular chiklren's books to im- 
prove the [i^rformance of remedial readers. 

Tunnell, Michael O.; Jacobs, James S. "Using 'Real' 
Books: Research Rndings on Literature Based 
Reading Instruction,' Reading Teacher, v42 n7 
p470-77 Mar 1989. 

Reviews several studies which suppo^ the 
success of a literature-based approach to liters 
acy with various types of students (limited En- 
glish speakers, developmental readers, remedial 
readers, etc). Describes several common ele- 
ments found in different literature-based pro- 
grams, including the use of natural tex^ reading 
aloud, and sustained silent reading. 

Teacher Education 

Duquette, Ray. "Videotape Review: 'Showing Teach- 
ers How,'" journal of Reading Education, v14 nl 
p43-45 Fall 1988. 

Reviews 'Shovifing Teachers How,* a series of 
12 videotapes released In 1986 and 1987 deal- 
ing with (1) reading instruction using the whole 
language approach in the elementary school; (2) 
social studies instruction using trade books; (3) 
writing Instruction; and (4) discussion strategies 
for current events. 

Frager, ^an. "Conquering Aliteracy in Teacher Edu- 
cation," Journal of Teacher Education, v38 n6 pi 6- 
19Nov-Decl987. 

Considers preservice teachers' needs as read- 
ers during the development of a program in- 
tended to motivate these teachers to spend part 
of their summer reading education trade books, 
resulting In a marked increase In the number of 
trade books and books In general the teachers 
read. 

Hepler, Susan. "A Guide for the Teacher Guides: 
Doing It Yoursetf," New Advocate, v1 n3 pi 86-95 
Sum 1988. 

Notes the plethora of guides to trade books 
for classroom use. Suggests what a good guide 
should do, and presents a guide to help teachers 
write and edit their own. 

Silvey, Anita. "Editorial: The Basalization of Trade 
Books," Horn Book Magazine, p549-50 Sep-Oct 
1989. 



Discusses the trend towards voluminous 
study guides with work sheets and drills for 
children's books, subjecting great literature to 
the practk;es of basal reading textbooks and dis- 
couraging chikiren from reading. Urges teachers 
to trust the book to do its own teaching and to 
learn to get out of the way. 

General Interest Bibliographies 

"Children's Choices for 1990," Reading Teacher, v44 
n2 pi 31 -41 Oct 1990. 

Presents brief annotations of the 111 books 
chosen by elementary students. Croups the 
books by general reading levels: all ages, youn- 
ger readers, middle grades, and older readers. 
Identifies 27 tides that are especially popular in 
beginning independent reading. Continues an 
annual tradition of a series of book lists that first 
appeared in the November 1975 issue of The 
Reading Teacher. 

Stahlschmidt, Agnes D. "Teaching with Trade Books, 
K-8: Library Resource Materials for Teachers and 
Students." Portions of this paper presented at the 
Annual Spring Conference of the National Council 
of Teachers of English, 1989. 9p. [ED 305 654] 

Contains 54 annotations of library resource 
materials in the following areas: (1) "Locating 
Titles on a Theme/Literary Genre"; (2) "Identify- 
ing Tities for Reading Aloud"; (3) "Learning to 
Express Yourself: Puppetry, Reader's Theater, 
Storytelling"; (4) "Locating Information about 
Authors and Illustrators"; (5) "Using Literature in 
the Classroom; Resources for the Professional 
Collection"; and (6) "just for Fun: Literature Ac- 
tivities." Includes a list of addresses of publish- 
ers/distributors. 

"Teachers' Choices for 1990," Reading Teacher, v44 
n3 P329-36 Nov 1990. 

Identifies outstanding trade books published 
for children and adolescents that teachers find 
exceptional in curriculum use. Croups books 
into primary (K-2), intermediate (3-5), and ad- 
vanced (6-8) levels. 

"1990 Young Adults' Choices," journal of Reading, 
v34 n2 P203-09 Nov 1990. 

Presents brief annotations of the 29 boo'^s 
chosen most often by middle, junior high, and 
senior high school students. Includes novels 
dealing with alcoholism, drunk drivers, and equal 
access to acth^ltles and sports for giris. Continues 
an annual list of books begun in 1987. 
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Focused Access to Selected Topics No. 49 

a FAST Bib by the 
Clearinghouse on Reading and Communication Skills 



Reading Aloud to Students 

by Jerry Johns and Joelk Schlesinger 



Recent research In reading has shown how Im- 
portant It Is to read aloud to students. This FAST Bib 
explores some of the research and ways to use this 
knowledge in the ciassroonv Parent support and 
invokement Is also extremely Important so a sec- 
tion is devoted entirely to helping parents get in- 
voh^ed. The major sections of this bibliography are 
Overview, Applications for the Classroom, Impor- 
tance of Parents, Book Recommendations, and Re- 
search. Abstracts of some Items have been 
abbreviated to allow for the Inclusion of additional 
citations. 

Ovemew 

Dwyer, Edward ].; Isbell, Rebecca J. The Lively Art of 
Reading Aloud to Children.' Paper presented at 
the Annual Meeting of the Tennessee State Coun- 
cil of the International Reading Association, 1988. 
7p.IED 300 767] 

Describes why reading aloud is an essential 
part of the classroom instructional program, 
along with direct Instruction and sustained silent 
reading or book contact, and should not be 
slighted despite the numerous time demands 
from other sources. Notes that reading aloud to 
students provides opportunities for introducing 
students to good literature and encourages lan- 
guage development 

Haney, Dorothy. "Reading Ak)ud to Others: Factors 
Contributing to Its Value and Effectiveness in tiie 
Classroom." 1988. 44p. (ED 298 438] 

Reviews the research on the value of reading 
aloud to students, ti>e benefiU of Incorporating 
literature Into the classroom, effective behaviors 
of parents and teachers, and creative ways of 
incorporating these techniques to create better 
and more Interested readers. Provides informa- 
tion designed to be informath^e to teachers, par- 
ents, and admirilstrators. Concludes that 
research Indicates reading aloud is a valuable 
activity both in terms of Instructional value and in 
developing poslth^e reading attitudes. 

Lockledge, Ann; Matiieny, Constance "Looking to- 
ward tiie Family: Case Studies of Lifelong Read- 



ers.' Paper presented at the Annual Meeting of 
tfie International Reading Association, 1987. 24p. 
[ED 283 140] 

Investigates the assumption that the impetus 
for lifelong enjoyment of reading most often oc- 
curs In the home before children enter school. 
Results Indicate that parents who enjoy reading 
and encourage It produce families that enjoy 
reading. Provides Information that may cause 
teachers to pause and reevaluate decisions re- 
garding what will predispose students to enjoy 
reading. Argues that if high school students are 
taught how to effectively select children's litera- 
ture and how to read aloud, schools could influ- 
ence the next generation of parents and increase 
the number of new lifelong readers for pleasure. 

Nistier, Robert J. "Reading Abud as a Contibutor to a 
Child's Concept of Story.' Paper presented at tiie 
Annual Meeting of tiie National Council of Teach- 
ers of English, 1987. lip. [ED 291 071] 

Summarizes the specific benefits of reading 
aloud to students. Notes that when students lis- 
ten to stories being read aloud they become 
aware of story components, can recognize plot, 
character, and theme, and they learn that a story 
Involves one or more characters who must face 
and resoK^e a conflict Points out that these story 
elements helps students In reading comprehen- 
sion. Cites studies Indicating tiiat during story- 
time the language of teachers is purposeful and 
helps students arrh^e at some level of text under- 
standing. Finds that teachers pose thoughtful 
questions, model their own thinking, and show 
spontaneous appreciation for stories. 

Application for Classroom 

"The Classroom Reading Teacher. Practical Teaching 
IdeaSy Clip Sheet and Questions and Ariswers,' 
Reading Teacher, v41 n8 p857-71 Apr 1988. 

Summarizes various authors who provide a 
wide range of Instructional suggestions. Includ- 
ing hints for parents on how to read aloud to 
older children, a story web prewriting technique, 
a lesson on similes, a description of a series of 
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books designed to develop literacy in natural 
wayS/ and advice on using the question-answer 
relationship procedure and basal readers. 

Alvemiann, Donna E; Olson, James R. 'Discussing 
Read^Moud Rction: One Approach for Motivating 
Critical Thintdng," Reading Horizons, v28 n4 
P235-41 Sum 1988. 

Describes one teacher's reading aloud a 
Paula Danziger novel to motivate a group of 
adolescents to think and respond critically to 
read-aloud fiction. Includes examples of discus- 
sion strategies used to help students judge word 
pby, recognize different points of view, and eval- 
uate the author's ability to relate to her audience. 

Fox, Carol; Sauer, Margery. 'Celebrate Literature! A 
Splraling Curriculum for Grades K-S." 1988. 15p. 
(ED 297 2651 

Presents a multi-volume articulated literature 
curriculum for grades K-6. Describes how, by 
building upon established practices of reading 
aloud to children, the curriculum offers teachers 
information about genre, books, authors, and 
illustrators and provides a structure for using 
children's literature in the classroom. Describes 
seven guides that form a splraling curriculum 
designed to teach students to understand, evalu- 
ate and appreciate literature, and achieve these 
goals: (1) to introduce ch 'dren to their literary 
heritage; (2) to encourage children to read for 
pleasure and knowledge; (3) to provide children 
with knowledge of literary elements and struc- 
ture; (4) to allow for creative response to litera- 
ture; (5) to develop children's ability to evaluate 
literature; and (6) to develop independent read- 
ers and learners. 

Levesque, jeri. "ELVES: A Read-Aloud Strategy to De- 
velop Listening Comprehension (In the Class- 
room)," Reading Teacher, v43 n1 p93-94 Oct 
1989. 

Describes ELVES (Excite, Listen, Visualize, Ex- 
tend, Savor), a read-aloud strategy designed to 
develop listening comprehension and maintain 
elementary school students' initial excitement 
about reading. 

Markle, Aldeen B. "Developing Critical Thinking Skills 
through Literature," School Library Media Quar- 
terfy, v16 n1 p43-44 Fall 1987. 

Discusses the value of literature and readirig 
aloud In developing critical thinking skills and 
suggests several books to supplement the basal 
textbook. 



Sullivan, Joanna. 'Read Aloud Sessions: Tackling Sen- 
sitive Issues through Literature," Reading Teacher, 
v40 n9 p874-78 May 1987. 

Explains how read-aloud sessions can be de- 
veloped In ways that help children deal with 
common concerns and provides an example. 

Importance of Parent Involvement 

Clary, Linda MIxon. "Parents Teach Reading, Too." 
1989. 7p. [ED 310 359] 

Tells why parents and teachers need to be 
involved in teaching children to read and to 
enjoy reading. Describes three planks in a plat- 
form that will help all parente become involved 
In their children's teaming to read: 1) parents 
must set the example; 2) they must follow up on 
reading by helping youngsters to write and bind 
their own books, taping excerpts of youngsters 
reading favorite parte of books, creating book 
character "parades," and watching TV shows 
about books; and 3) parents must find out about 
the instructional program at the child's school. 
Concludes that by reading to their youngsters, 
reacting with them to books, and overseeing 
school programs parents can teach their children 
to read and to enjoy reading. 

Daly, Nancy Jo; and others. "Clues about Reading En- 
richment" 1987. 36p. [ED 288 186] 

Describes an illustrated guide that provides 
tips, suggestions, and activities that parents can 
follow at home to help their children read. Notes 
that regularly readiiig aloud to and with children 
Is an important way for parents to help improve 
children's reading writing, and thinking skills, 
and at the same time to enhance the parent- 
child bond. 

Demos, Elene S. "Parente: An Untapped Resource," 
Reading Horizons, v28 n1 p34-38 Fall 1987. 

Focuses upon parental Involvement in read- 
ing and examines research and activities that can 
be beneficial at home and at school. 

"Help Your Child Become a Good Reader." 1987. 5p. 
(ED 278 954J 

Focuses on reinforcing students' reading skills 
at home. Emphasizes that parente should read 
aloud to children, talk to them about their expe- 
riences, take them places, limit their television- 
watching, and take an interest in their reading 
progress. Contends that success and interest in 
reading depends largely on whether: 1) children 
. acquire knowledge at home; 2) parente converse 
with them; 3) parente encourage children to talk 
about their feelings; and 4) whether parente read 
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aloud to them. Provides fifteen Ideas for promot- 
ing reading. 

Book Recommendations 

ichener, Dariene M. "Test Your Reading Aloud IQ,' 
Reading Teacher, v42 n2 pi 1 8-22 Nov 1 988. 

Discusses the importance of reading aloud to 
young children. Suggests several books for read- 
ing aloud at the elementary level 

Sllvey, Anita. *l Have Come Home to Tell You the 
Truth." 1988. 19p. [ED 300 759] 

Reflects on the experiences of the Horn Book 
Magazine's editor-ln-chlef during the 20 years 
following her graduation from Indiana Univer- 
sity. Provides ten qualities which are important in 
selecting books to read aloud to children: (1) 
strong plot lines; (2) characters with whom chil- 
dren can identify; (3) characters who must make 
a moral choice; (4) ambiguity about what is hap- 
pening in the plot or to a character; (5) books 
that tie into something other than the reading 
curriculum; and (6) books easily adapted for writ- 
ing exercises. Contains a list of the speaker's 25 
favorite books for K-8. 

Smith, Nancy J.; and others. "Making the Literate Envi- 
ronment Equitable/ Reading Teacher, v40 n4 
p400-07 Jan 1987. 

Surveys 254 teachers In Texas and Kansas to 
determine their favorite books for reading aloud 
to children. Shows that their preferences in- 
cluded twice as many male protagonists as fe- 
male and that these males were portrayed more 
positively than the females. 

"Stories to Be Read Aloud (Booksearch)/ English Jour- 
nal, v78 n2 p87-90 Feb 1989. 

Presents junior and senior high school 
teachers' suggestions for short stories to read 
aloud in a single class period, including *The 
Uughing Man* (j.D. Salinger), 'A & P* (John 
Updike), "Epicac" (Kurt Vonnegut), "The Story of 
an Hour" (Kate Chopin), and The Yellow Wall- 
paper" (Charlotte Perkins Oilman). 

''Read^oud Books: An Annotated Bibliography, 
Cn^des 4-8." 1987. 36p. [ED 300 762] 

Presents books for reading aloud to children 
in grades 4-8. Provides 140 entries, listed alpha- 
betically by author, that provides the author's 
name, title, publisher, sequels or related books, a 
brief annotation about the plot and grade level. 



"Booksearch: Recent Novels Used for Common 
Reading," English loumal, \77 nl p72-78 Jan 
1988. 

Presents 13 teachers' suggestions for recent 
novels to use for common reading or classroom 
teaching at various grade levels. 

Research 

Craddock, Sonja; Halpren, Honey. "Developmental 
Ustening In a Whole Language Classroom," Cana- 
dian toumal of English Language Arts, vll nl pi 9- 
23 1988. 

Explains the difference between a reading 
aloud to children program designed to motivate 
children to read, and a developmental listening 
program which provides a focus for listening in a 
whole language environment and requires re- 
sponse and evaluation. 

Herzin& Michelle. "Children's Literature in Secondary 
School," /ouma/ of Read/ng, v32 n7 p650-51 Apr 
1989. 

Argues that children's literature has a place In 
the remedial secondary school reading cla'JS. Re- 
lates the positive reaction of seventh grade stu- 
dents to having "Jack and the Beantree" read to 
them. 

larusso, Marilyn F erg. "How to Promote the Love of 
Reading," Catho//c Library World, v60 n5 p21 2-1 8 
Mar-Aprl989. 

Summarizes current research on teaching 
children to love reading, and identifies tech- 
niques that can be used by parents, teachers and 
librarians to foster this attitude. Discusses the 
value of reading aloud to children, selecting 
children's boob, the different Interests of boys 
and giris, and reading to develop values. 

Matthews, Charies L "Lap Reading for Teenagers," 
Journal of Reading, v30 n5 p410-13 Feb 1987. 

Argues that reading aloud to teenagers can 
provide some of the same benefits that lap read- 
ing gives to younger children. 

Radecki, Kay K "An Annotated Bibliography of the 
Uterature Examining the Importance of Adults 
Reading Aloud to Children." 1987. 67p. [ED 296 
274] 

Documents the change in attitudes toward 
adults' (parents and teachers) reading aloud to 
children since the late 1950s to determine if the 
practice is strongly correlated to eariy fluency for 
young readers. 
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Focused Access to Selected Topics No. 41 

a FAST Bib by the 
Clearinghouse on Reading and Communication Skills 



Vocabulary Instruction in Secondary Education 



by Richard Lansbeny 



Students in secondary classrooms encounter 
thousands of new words through their lessons and 
texts each year. Many of these words represent new 
concepts or new names for Ideas with which stu- 
dents have had limited experience. It Is Impossible 
for an instructor to teach each new word; however, 
the correlation between a student's knowledge of 
the content vocabulary and his/her ability to conv 
prehend the material Is well established. The con- 
tent area teacher has the difficult task of selecting 
which words/concepts are most Important and pro- 
viding the necessary experiences to insure that stu- 
dents leam them. This will often Involve a number of 
exposures to a new word, with a group that Is, at 
times, less than receptive to traditional forms of 
vocabulary ^tudy. The teacher who is able to em- 
ploy a wide spectrum of techniques and motiva- 
tional strategies will make learning content 
vocabulary more stimulating and enduring for stu- 
dents. 

This bibliography is a review of literature in the 
ERIC database from 1976-1989 related to vocabu- 
lary Instruction in secondary education. The major- 
ity of the citations provide articles with specific 
strategies for teaching vocabulary In content class- 
rooms, regardless of the subject matter being 
taught The remainder of the sources focus on the 
theoretical framework, recent research, and an 
overview of the rationale for vocabulary instruction 
In secondary content areas. Those teachers looking 
for new Instructional ideas and seeking ways to 
improve their programs will find this collection of 
sources helpful. 

Overview 

Cunningham, Patricia M. Teaching Vocabubry in the 
Content Areas/ NASSP Bulletin, v63 n424 p112- 
16Februaiyl979. 

Expbres techniques for Integrating vocabu- 
lary development activities Into the content area 
classroom. 

Craves, Michael F.; Prenn, Maureen C "Costs and 
Benefits of Various Metho<fe of Teaching Vocabu- 
l3»y/ loumal of Reading, v29 n7 p596^02 April 
1986. 

46 



Notes three types of instructional costs in- 
volved In teaching vocabulary, and discusses the 
benefits of some specific methods of vocabulary 
Instruction. 

Holbrook, Hilary Taylor. "A Content Vocabulary,* 
loumal of Reading, v28 n7 p642-44 April 1985. 

Explores problems surrounding direct instruc- 
tion in vocabulary, and describes sources in the 
ERIC system offering other approaches to vocab- 
ulary development 

MascheK, Rose Marie. '^Course Outline for Clinical 
Reading at the High School Level" 1987. 193p. 
[ED 169 4801 

Divides content reading into two major sec- 
tions: recognizing and understanding ideas, and 
recognizing and understanding words. Provides 
a number of teaching strategies with a focus on 
vocabulary development 

Ruddell, Robert *Vocabulary Learning: A Process 
Model and Criteria for Evaluating Instructional 
Strategies," Journal of Reading, v29 n7 p581-587 
April 1986. 

Discusses the interactive nature of reading 
and vocabulary learning. Provides additional in- 
sight on how this interaction forms the basis for 
evaluation of approaches to vocabulary develop- 
ment 

Shuman, R- Baird. "Strategies in Teaching Reading: 
Secondary Cuniculum Series." 1978. 128p. [ED 
158 237] 

Provides a comprehensive review of some of 
the problems the content area teacher faces in 
teaching reading. Describes several strategies for 
the improvement of reading skills through vocab- 
ulary instruction. 

Simpson, Mkhele L "Altennative Fomiats for Evaluat- 
ing Content Area VcK:abulary Understanding" 
loumal of Reading, v3) n1 p20-27 October 1987. 

Addresses three problems: (1) What is in- 
volved In understanding a word or concept? (2) 
How is word knowledge measured? and (3) 
What are some alternative forms of vocabulary 
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devebpment? Provides several techniques for 
evaluating vocabulary. 

Standal, Timothy C; Schaefer, Christine C "Vocabu- 
lary Improvement: Program Coats and Exemplary 
Techniques.'' 1978. 1 1p. [ED 239 229] 

Discusses and supports the essentials of any 
vocabulary improvement program. Depicts six 
components of an effective program. 

Thelen, Judith N. "Vocabulary Instruction and Mean- 
inghjl Learning* loumal of Reading, v29 n7 p603- 
609 April 1986. 

Discusses the importance of vocabulary in- 
struction to comprehension. Reviews several 
suggestions on how to make vocabulary instruc- 
tion meaningful to students. 

Reading Theories 

IJ>otlerup, Cay; and others. 'Vocabularies in the Read- 
ing Process." 1988. 34p. [ED 295 124] 

Argues that the reader's vocabulary is the 
result of an interplay between the reader's read- 
ing strategies and word knowledge, as well as 
the text and its contents. 

Nelson, Joan Herber. "Expanding and Refining Vocab- 
ulary in Content Areas," loumal of Reading, v29 
n7 p626-33 April 1986. 

Suggests that new vocabulary words be pre- 
sented in concept clusters and related to prior 
knowledge to assist organization in memory. 

Sternberg, Robert J. "Components of Verbal Intelli- 
gence: Rnal Report" 1985. 91 p. [ED 267 090] 
Proposes an alternative theory of verbal com- 
prehension, specifying the information-process- 
ing components which are the mediating 
variables underlying the acquisition of word 
meanings from context 

Recent Research 

Alvermann, Donna L "Research within Reach: Sec- 
ondary School Reading: A Research Guided Re- 
sponse to Concems of Reading Educators." 
1987. 201 p. [ED 282 187] 

Provides secondary school teachers with a 
resource text which synthesizes reading related 
research on a variety of topics. Discusses vocab- 
ulary development and includes a comprehen- 
sive bibliography. 

Kaye, Daniel B. "Verbal Comprehensbn: The Lexical 
Decompo$itk»i Strategy to Define Ur^aumiliar Word^ " 
Intelligence, v1 1 n1 p1-20 JanuatyAlarch 1987. 

Tests the ability of secondary students to use 
a lexical decomposition strategy to defme pre- 



fixed words. Supports the theory of internal con- 
text use. 

Kononpak, Bonnie C "Effects of Inconsiderate vs. 
Considerate Text on Secondary Students, loum^ 
of Reading Behavior, v20 n1 p25-4l Spring 1988. 

Reports that contextual information in natural 
text may have a limiting effect on learning the 
meaning of words. However, students may be 
satisfied with their limited understanding. 

Sanacore, Joseph- "Linking Vocabulary and Compre- 
hension through Independent Reading." 1988. 
15p. [ED 300 7981 

Reports that independent reading can serve 
as a practical method for linking vocabulary and 
comprehension. Presents this as a separate strat- 
egy which complements other approaches and 
expands word knowledge. 

Wenglinski, John C "Translating Research into Class- 
room Practice," loumal of Reading, v30 n6 p500- 
05 March 1987. 

Provides information about a classroom im- 
plementation experiment in vocabulary re- 
search. 

Williamson, Leon E. "Concrete Features of Vocabu- 
lary Development firom Puberty through Adoles- 
cence." 1982. 18p. [ED 261 335) 

Reviews a comprehensive study comparing 
the vocabulary development of seventh- and 
eleventh-grade students. Explains that the two 
populations differ on syllables, prefixes, combin- 
ing forms, and derivational sufOxes. 

Strategies and Curriculum Applications 

Anderson, Nina L "Say What?" Exercise Exchange, 
v30n1 P29-30 Fall 1984. 

Describes an exercise to develop students' 
vocabulary using the more complex language on 
popular television programs. 

Blachowicz, Camille L "Making Connections: Alterna- 
tives to the Vocabulary Notebook," loumal of 
Reading, v29 n7 p643-49 April 1986. 

Describes six strategies for teaching vocabu- 
lary: exclusion brainstorming, knowledge rating, 
connect two, semantic feature analysis and se- 
mantic gradients, concept ladder, and predict-o- 
gram. 

Brown, Rexel L "Vocabulary Development in the 
Classroom," loumal of Chi!drer> and Youth, Spring 
1981. 69p. [ED 200 310] 

Presents the first of a four-article series provid- 
ing a source book for teaching vocabulary to 
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secondary students. Included is a discussion of 
weaicnesses in vocabulary Instruction and spe> 
dfic activities for developing vocabulaiy. 

Carr, Eileen M. "The Vocabulaiy Overview Guide: A 
Metacognitive Strategy to lmpn>ve Vocabulary 
Comprehension and Retention," Journal of Read- 
ing, v28 n8 p684«9 May 1985. 

Suggests a metacognitive strategy for improv- 
ing vocabulary, which establishes a relationship 
between the new word and the reader's per- 
sonal experiences. 

Comprehension in tfte Content /Areas, 7-12: Strategies 
for Basic SkOls. 1979. 117p. [ED 199 693) 

Offers strategies for improving comprehen- 
sion In content areas. Presents a discussion of 
concept and vocabulary development 

Culver, Maiy. "Word Retrieval," Exerdse Exchange, 
v22 n1 p15-17 Fall 1977. 

Describes a group discussion process for 
helping studente make use of the vocabulary that 
normally lies dormant in their minds. 

Cunningham, Patricia; and others. "Vocabulary Scav- 
enger Hunts: A Scheme for Schema Develop- 
ment,' Reading Horizons, v24 n1 p44-50 Fall 
1983. 

Describes an instructional procedure based 
on the findings of schema research. Illustrating 
that the more students know about a subject, the 
better they can comprehend what they read 
about that subject 

Edwards, Audrey, T.; Dermot Allan R. "A New Way 
with Vocabulary," iournal of Reading, v32 n6 
p559*1 March 1989. 

Provides a method that teaches vocabulary as 
a prereading activity using selected quotes. Em- 
phasizes the use of word parts and context clues 
to learn new vocabulary. 

Frager, Alan M. "An 'Intelligence' Approach to Vocab- 
ulary Teaching," loumai of Reading, v28 n2 pi 60- 
64 November 1984. 

Describes a teaching strategy in which the 
teacher models interest in words and de^e'ops 
the students' ability to learn the labels for new 
thoughts, ideas, and concepts. 

Fuchs, Lucy. Teaching Reading in the Secondary 
School, Fastback 251, 1987. 34p. [ED 281 165] 

Provides several chapters on vocabulary de- 
velopment Including specific instructional meth- 
ods and activities. 



Ignoffo, Matthew F. The Thread of Thought: Analo- 
gies as a Vocabulary Buikling Method," loumat Of 
Reading, v23 n6 p519-21 March 1980. 

Demonstrates why analogy exercises are use- 
ful in developing both vocabulary and concept 
formation. 

Kaplan, Elaine M.; Tuchman, Anita, "Vocabulary Strat- 
egies Belong in the Hands of Learners," Iournal of 
Reading, v24 n1 p32-34 October 1980. 

Describes five strategies that foster indepen- 
dent learning of content area vocabulary. 

Luere, Jeane. "Word Power: Vital to the 1980s." 
Paper presented at tiie Annual Meeting of the 
Rocky Mountain Modem Language Association, 
1980. lip. [ED 193 691] 

Provides an instructional strategy which uses 
aural rehearsal, contextual experience, and oral 
drills to learn new words. Presents the use of 
media materials found in the students' environ- 
ment as an effective instructional too!. 

"Open to Suggestion," Iournal of Reading, v27 n4 
p36466 January 1984. 

Demonstrates the use of a vocabulary game 
for secondary school reading students, to de- 
velop their vocabulary. 

"Open to Suggestion," Iournal of Reading, v27 n7 
p650-54Aprin984. 

Describes activities that use jigsaw puzzles 
for vocabulary building with high school readers. 

Piercey, Dorothy. Reading Act/wt/es in Content Areas: 
An Idea Book for Middle and Secondary Schools. 
1976. 580p. [ED 130 251] 

Includes a number of activities and teaching 
strategies for teaching reading in content areas. 
Focuses on classroom techniques for stimulating 
vocabulary development 

Richek, Margaret Ann. "Relating Vocabulary Learning 
to Worid Knowledge," Iournal of Reading, v32 n3 
p262^7 December 1986. 

Discusses how becoming more aware of the 
origins of common words and learning how 
more sophisticated words relate to historical de- 
velopments help students ieam vocabulary. 

Thompson, Loren C; Frager, Alan, M. "Individualized 
Vocabulary Instruction in Developmental Read- 
ing," Reading Horizons, v26 n1 p47-53 Fall 1985. 

Provides a technique for teaching vocabulary 
that integrates individual students' needs and ex- 
periences with the use of context in determining 
word meanings. 
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VanderMeuten, Kenneth. ''Reading in the Secondary 
Schcx>fs: Teaching Students How to Add Words to 
Their Vocabulary/ Reading Horizons, v17 nl p66* 
701976. 



Offers practical suggestions for improving the 
vocabularies of high school students. 




Focused Access to Selected Topics No. 38 

a FAST Bib by the 
Clearinghouse on Reading and Communication Skills 



Classics^ Folklore^ and Mythology 
in the Classroom 

by Michael Shermis 



The ERIC database provides numerous teaching 
methods, models, classroom resources, activities, 
and topics for research In the areas of the classics, 
folklore, and mythology. The sources mentioned 
below provide suggestions for teaching classics as 
part of the Jiterary canon and relating those works 
to more recent literature. The resources on folklore 
furnish the teacher with instructional possibilities for 
the integration of folklore Into the cuniculum. The 
references on mythology discuss the relation of 
myths to social functions, the use of classical my- 
thology, and creative ways of teaching mythology. 

Classics 

Bloom, Lynn 'Engendering Cultural Literacy." 
Paper presented at the 39th Annual Meeting of 
the Conference on College ComjKJsition and 
Communication, 1988. 16 p. (ED 293 146} 

Points out that traditional literary canon, rep- 
resented by LD. Hirsch's list in Cultural literacy: 
What Every American Needs To Know, of works 
which every literate American "needs to know," 
deemphasize the cultural significance of women 
and minorities. Offers an alternative and ex- 
panded model of cultural literacy called GOD- 
DESS (Gender or Diversity Designed to Show 
Significance) that could be a new way to teach 
the dominant white male culture about women, 
minorities, the old, and the poor. Contends that 
it is imperative that the literary canon be ex- 
panded to Include high quality literature by 
women and minorities. Including works in vari- 
ous nonfiction genres. 

Claassen, j.M. "Classfes for the Gifted: Some Practical 
Strategies." Paper presented at the International 
Conference: Education for the Gifted "Ingenium 
2000/ 1984. 31 p. [ED 292 224] 

Explores practical strategies for using classical 
studies to enhance the education of adolescent 
students, especially those who are gifted. De- 
scribes a project in which 20 gifted students 
(ages 1 3-1 7) were asked to review new juvenile 



classical books and teaching packets. Conciu- 
stons drawn from the project confirm that the 
classics have much to offer the gifted and that 
they also offer a new awaieness that even ran- 
dom digging into the classical world is a reward- 
ing experience for both average and gifted 
pupils. 

Cummings, Melodle. Literature i/ne-Up: A Study of 
Diffemnt Forms of Literature for Intermediate Grade 
Children, Area Education Agency 7, Cedar Falls, 
lA, 1980. 62p. [ED 239 2051 

Offers a variety of teacher and student mate- 
rials which are designed to develop student ap- 
preciation of different forms of literature, 
stimulate ideas for student writing, and develop 
or expand student understanding of story ele- 
ments and V Iting techniques. 

Gambell, Trevor J. "Choosing the Literature We 
Teach," English Quarterly, vl9 n2 p99-107 Sum 
1986. 

Discusses teachers' and students' roles in the 
selection of literature to be taught, developing a 
selection policy, the place of the classics in the 
literature curriculum, and the connection be- 
tween literature and values education. 

Kirk, Geoffrey S. "The Future of Classics," American 
Scholar, v45 n4 p536-47 1976. 

Argues the case for bringing constructive 
change into the process of teaching and learning 
the classics. Emphasizes particular teaching ap- 
proaches combined with a critical evaluation of 
eariier methods of teaching classics. 

Kniker, Charles B. "Teaching about Religion in the 
Public Schools." Fastback 224. Phi Delta Kappa 
Educatbnai Foundation, Bloomington, IN, 1985, 
49p.[ED256688] 

Clarifies what can be taught about religion in 
public schools while remaining within constitu- 
tional gukfelines and using teaching material that 
is pedagoglcally sound. Sections cover the histor- 
ical background, the current situation, and issues 
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to resolve in teaching about religion; the place of 
religion In the cunlculum, teacher preparation, 
and resources; approaches to using the Bible 
and some classroom problems; and tiie contro- 
versies surrounding community relations and 
teaching about religion. 

Laughlin, Rosemary M, "'Antigone': A Play for All Cur- 
ricula." Paper presented at the 77th Annual Meet- 
ing of Uie National Council of Teachers of English, 
1987. 9p. [ED 290 142] 

Argues that because of its exploration of 
human conflicts, its examination of society and 
the individual relationships within it, and its focus 
on universal moral issues, Sophocles' '''Antigone'' 
is a relevant addition to secondary school core 
curricula. "Antigone" is effective In responding 
to each of Philip Anderson's four rationales for 
curricula: (1) the high culture model, which ad- 
dresses universal themes such as man versus 
Cod, and society versus the individual; (2) the 
democratic culture model, which expresses the 
theme "one must obey the higher bw" and can 
be related to contemporary American society; 

(3) the social development/social reconstruction 
model, which provides *'alues clarification 
through meaningful parallels with the play; and 

(4) the psycholinguistic model, which helps stu- 
dents understand the history of words and the 
development of figurative language and rhetori- 
cal techniques. 

LeMoine, Fannie J. "Qassics, the Academy, and the 
Community," Classical Outlook v63 n1 p6-9 Oct- 
Nov 1985. 

Describes what the field of classics covers 
and how it developed before the 20th century. 
Examines how the subject matter of classics has 
expanded and how methods of teaching and 
research have changed. Suggests ways to inte- 
grate the study of the classics into the cultural life 
of the community. 

Leonard, Hanis K, "The Classics-Alive and Well with 
Superman," Cb//ege English, v37 n4 p405.7 1 975. 

Points out that student-drawn comic strip ver- 
sions of classical works can stimulate discussion 
and appreciation. 

Marzl, jean Denis. "An Introduction to Teaching Mo- 
liere: La lahusie du Barbouille," Modem Language 
loumal v68 n2 pi 25-29 Sum 1 984. 

Introduces a critical methodology for stu- 
dents approaching literary French texts of the 
Classical period, such as Moliere. Suggests that 
greater enjoyment Concludes that this type of 



instruction need not be limited to students of 
French, but can benefit students of all languages. 

Masciantonio, Rudolph. "Rfteen Hints on Teaching 
Creek and Roman literature," Engli^ loumal, v74 
n8p28.30 Dec 1985. 

Lists and explains some suggestions that have 
proven useful in teaching classical literature, in- 
cluding (1) letting students hear the languages, 
(2) finding good translations, and (3) relating the 
works to mor* "went literature. 

McQain, Anita Ben. "Using Traditional Literature to 
Teach Critical Reading Skills." Paper presented at 
the 1 1 th Annual Meeting of tfie Far West Regional 
Conference of the International Reading Associa- 
tion, 1985. 12p. [ED 260 381] 

Discusses how to teach children to become 
critical readers through the use of traditional liter- 
ature. Possible tides for use are "Too Much 
Noise" for primary grades, "Snow White and the 
Seven Dwarfs" for primary/middle grades, and 
"Cinderella" for middle grades. 

Stafford, Mary Ann. "Humanities Curriculum Guide." 
Pine Bluff School District 3, AR. 1984. 161 p. [ED 
251 395] 

Outiines a twoK:ourse, two-year elective in 
humanities for high school juniors and seniors. 
The major portion of the guide contains unit 
plans for the two courses, which cover Tribal 
Man, Classical Man, Renaissance Man, Modern 
Man, Man and Self, Man and Cod, and Man and 
Society. 

van Stekelenburg, A.V. "Classics for the Gifted: Evalu- 
ation." Paper presented at the International Con- 
ferer ^: Education for the Gifted "Ingenium 
2000," 1984. lOp. [ED 292 223] 

Argues that classical studies have value for all 
students and particular benefits for gifted stu- 
dents at all educational levels. A gradual re- 
trenchment of formal, philological classical 
studies In elementary and secondary schools and 
universities has taken place in the last four de- 
cades. The study of Latin and Creek, as with any 
other language, can enhance personality devel- 
opment through a broader awareness of another 
culture. Translation is a creative activity that 
heightens one's sensitivity to language structure 
and thereby improves one's communicative abil- 
ities. Also significant Is the employment of classi- 
cal studies at a bwer, nonliterary level. 
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Folklore 

Fuchs, Merrill Lee; CafFney, Maureen. 'Using Folktale 
Rims/ Young Viewers Magazine, v5 n1-2 WIn-Spr 
1982 

introduces media spec^lists and educators to 
the range of possibilities (or developing different 
activities for different objectives and age levels 
from a single film, The Frog King or Faithful 
Henry." An introductory article provides a synop- 
sis of film, rationale for its choice as a model, a 
discussion of folklore, and suggestions for using 
the guide. Includes six annotated bibliographies 
which cover filmmaking and film use, animals, 
animals in art, bestiaries, folktales and folklore, 
history resources, poetry, and related films. The 
issue concludes with a review supplement of 
nine films that are either folktale films or that 
have a thematic relation to The Frog King." 

jalongo, Mary Renck. "Preserving American Folk Heri- 
tage through Story and Song." Paper presented at 
the Intematlonal/lntercultural Seminar of the Asso- 
ciation for Childhood Education International, 1983. 
17p(ED232 7711 

Underscores folklore's appropriateness to 
mulitcultural classroom settings because of its 
conr ectlon with past and present c'i*»ures, its 
constancy and change, and its potential for oral 
transmission of human values. Most importantly, 
folktales and songs enable children to participate 
In the history of universal human emotions. To 
effectively include folklore In the curriculum, 
teachers should be skilled in telling/reading sto- 
ries, and singing/playing songs with recorded or 
instrumental accompaniment 

Juska, Jane. *Levitation, Jokes, and Spin the Bottle: 
Contemporary FolWofe in the Qassroom-A Teacher's 
View," English Journal, v 74 n2 p37.38 Feb 1985. 

Describes the effect the teaching of a unit on 
contemporary folklore had on a high school En- 
glish teacher and her students. Suggests that 
within each student Js a wealth of untapped in- 
formation that can be used as a basis from which 
to explore different kinds of writing and which 
can lead to new ways of looking at literature. 

Krogness, Mary Mercer. "Folklore: A Matter of the 
Heart and the Heart of the Matter," language ArU 
v64n8pa08-18 Dec 1987. 

Discusses the success of a family folklore unit 
in a racially and ethnically diverse sixth-grade 
class (containing Black, White, Japanese-Ameri- 
can, and Jewish students), provides suggestions 
for a folklore curriculum, and points out the sig- 
nificance of folklore. 



May, Jill P. "Using Folklore in the Classroom," £ng//sh 
Education, v1 1 n3 pi 48-55 Feb 1980. 

Argues that a study of folklore can help young 
people better understand how literature evolved 
from oral traditions and can help provide a better 
understanding of the religious, social, and cul- 
tural habits of a society. Specific areas of study 
can include the use of work imagery, the devel- 
opment of drama, and the importance of re- 
gional dialect 

Simons, Elizabeth Radin. The Folklore of Naming: 
Using Oral Tradition to Teach Writing," Teachers 
and Writers Magazine, v16 n2 pi -3 NovOec 1984. 

Points out that students like to use their own 
names as the basis of writing projects because of 
their strong feeling and firsthand experiences 
with names, ^e folklore of names, and because 
they appreciate having their lives brought into 
the classroom. 

Simon, Elizabeth Radin. "Levitation, Jokes, and Spin 
the Bottle: Contemporary Folklore in the Class- 
room-A Folkbrisf s View," English Journal v74 n2 
p32-36 Feb 1985. 

Links the teaching of contemporary folklore 
with writing instruction. Finds that the study of 
folklore can help students learn to write well and 
to think analytically. 

Taub, K. Deborah. The Endearing, Enduring Folktale," 
Instnjctor v94 n4 p6l-70 NovOec 1 984. 

Argues that folklore offers a multitude of in- 
structional possibilities for the elementary class- 
room. Students learn about other cultures, 
develop their imaginations, explore customs, dis- 
cuss common problems, and heighten their 
sense of language. Several folktales and class- 
room resources are offered for teacher use. 

Wendelln, Karia Hawkins. "Developing Language Arts 
Skills through a Study of American Folklore," lour- 
na! of Rural and Small Schools, vl n2 p27-28 1986. 

Describes how the study of folklore can be 
integrated Into all aspects of curriculum and 
grade levels to foster awareness of roots and 
sense of home and community. Suggests topics 
for research In various areas of American folklore 
requiring student use of all the language arts. 

Mythology 

Bolsover, Joan LM. "Exploring the Concept of 'Myth' 
with a Croup of 10/1 1 Year Old Children," CiYited 
Education International, vl n2 pi 14-16 1983. 

Describes a course on myths held at the Lan- 
guage Development Unit Borough of Croydon, 
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England, attended by twenty primary school stu- 
dents with special ability In language arts. The 
students analyzed the universal meaning of 
myths and transposed myths into their own cul- 
ture through discussions and creative writing. 

Bigelow, Alma. Creek & Roman Mythdogy. Area Edu- 
cation Agency 7, Cedar Falls, lA, 1980. 44p. [ED 
239 210) 

Presents activities and background infomia- 
tion on Creek and Roman mythology. Designed 
for eighth graders, but many of the activities can 
be modified for other grade levels. 

Jones, Edgar. "Ancient Myths and Modem Children,' 
Use of English, v37 n1 p25-34 Aut 1985. 



Advocates the use of classical mythology In 
contemporary classrooms because mythology 
features heroes or heroines that may serve as 
rote models. 

Unkman, Jay. "Teaching Mythology Creatively,' En 
glish Journal v72 n3 p4&47 Mar 1 983. 

Suggests usin^ letter writing, creative writing, 
a mythology newspaper, and mythology games 
as four enjoyable ways of teaching mythology. 

Wadleigh, Linda C. 'A Survey Course in Mythology: 
Is It Possible?' 1983. 3p. [ED 235 872] 

Offers some techniques for adding depth to a 
survey course In mythology. 
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Reading Material Selection: K'12 



by Ruth Eppe/e 



This bibliography represents the diversity of arti- 
cles added to the ERIC database from 1983 through 
1988 on Reading Material Selection. Included are 
guidelines for selection of appropriate materials for 
various age groups; examples of various reading 
programs; conflicting opinions regarding censor- 
ship, bibllotherapy, and books for special needs 
populations. 

Selection Guidelines 

Bailey, Gerald D. "Guidelines for Improving the Text- 
book/Material Selection Process/ NASSP Bulletin, 
v72 n506 p87-92 Mar 1988. 

Offers nine suggestions to help build a leader- 
ship structure and a database for making appro- 
priate textbook selections. 

"Choose Science Books and Magazines," PTA Today, 
vl2nl p20 Oct 1986. 

Presents suggestions, directed to parents, for 
evaluating science books and magazines for chil- 
dren. Includes a brief annotated bibliography of 
several science periodicals. 

Clayton, Victoria. "On the Cutting Edge: A Consider- 
ation of the Book Brain and Bookwhiz Databases," 
education Ubranes, v1 3 n1 p5-1 1 Win 1988. 

Describes two Interactive computer pro- 
grams of adolescent literature that young readers 
can use to search for books they might enjoy 
reading. Discusses hardware and software re- 
quirements, database features, and search strate- 
gies. 

Cullinan, Bemice E. "Books in the Classroom," Horn 
Book Magazine, v62 n2 p229-31 Mar-Apr 1986. 

Emphasizes the Importance of including good 
literature in elementary and secondary school 
curricula and the need to fight against watered 
down versions of texts. 

Daly, Sally. "Happiness ls...Cood Selection Tech- 
niques," Catho//c Library Worid, v58 n5 p226-28, 
231 Mar-Apr 1987. 

Identifies resources to aid librarians in making 
material selections. 



Gamer, Imogen, Comp.; and others. Analyse and Se- 
lect/Rejectlnfonnation: Reading Strategies. Booklet 
3 in Inquiry Process Series. Western Australia Edu- 
cation DepL, Perth, Australia, 1986. 25 p. [ED 285 
5871 

Assists teacher librarians in teaching students 
the information skills appropriate to stage three 
of the Inquiry process, i.e., analyzing and select- 
ing/rejecting information. Defines five skills nec- 
essary for students to deal effectively with 
information from a variety of sources. Presents 
strategies for skill application. 

Gee, Thomas C; Rakow, Steven J. "Content Reading 
Specialists Evaluate Teaching Practices," journal of 
Reading, v31 n3 p234-37 Dec 1987. 

Lists teaching practices that content teachers 
could incorporate into their teaching to help stu- 
dents learn from texts. Recommends: (1) multi- 
ple texts; (2) study guides; (3) teaching 
metacognitive strategies; and (4) direct instruc- 
tion and modeling plus independence. 

Giazer, joan I. "Notable Children's Trade Books in the 
Unguage Arts: 1985," Language Arts, v64 n3 
p331 -32 Mar 1987. Thematic Issue: Evaluation of 
Language and Learning. 

Lists books published for children in 1985 
that are either unique in their language or style, 
deal explicitly with language, or invite child re- 
sponse or participation. 

Instructional Materials Approved for Legal Compliance, 
1987-88. California State Dept of Education, Sac- 
ramento. Curriculum Framework and Instructional 
Materials Unit Publications Sales, California State 
Department of Education, Sacramento, CA, 1987. 
275 p [ED 288 645] 

Lists instructional materials that were re- 
viewed by a California Legal Compliance Com- 
mittee using the social content requirements of 
the Educational Code concerning the depiction 
of males and females, ethnic groups, older per- 
sons, disabled persons, and others to ensure that 
the materials were responsive to social concerns. 
Includes publisher, title. International Standard 
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Book Number, copyright date, grade level, and 
Legal Compliance Committee termination date 
for all materials. Ccvers a broad range of subject 
areas from reading to math, references materials, 
sciences, art and musics computers, foreign lan» 
guages, and many more. 

McKenna, Mictiael C 'Using Micros to Rnd Rction: 
Issu'^s and Answers,* School Librafy Media Qua^ 
ted^i vis n2 p92-95 Win 1987. 

Describes Fiction Rnder, a microcomputer 
program which retrieves children's fiction by 
subject, reading level, interest level, sex of pro> 
tagonist, and length, at id which provides a brief 
annotation for each book. 

Schack, Cina D. "Experts in a Book: Using Howto 
Books to Teach the Methodobgles of Practicing 
Professionals," Roeper Review, vlO n3 p147-50 
Mar 1988. 

Contains information about choosing, locat- 
ing, and using how-to books, inclitding an anno- 
tated bibliography of exemplary books in 
science, social science, research methodology, 
communication modes, and inventing and 
designing. 

Suhor, Charles. Two Problems in the Teaching of En- 
glish. ERIC Clearinghouse on Reading and Com- 
munication Skills, Urbana, lU 1987. 29 p. [ED 281 
9011 

Discusses how to teach grammar and how to 
select literature that should be included in the 
curriculum. 

Suggested Reading Lists 

Language Arts Curriculum. Idaho School Distlct 241, 
Crangeviile, ID, 1986. 169 p. [ED 282 204] 

Presents a kindergarten through grade 12 lan- 
guage arts curriculum. Provides a selective read* 
ing list for grades one through twelve. 

Small, Robert C, jr.; Kelly, Patricia P., Eds. "A Critical 
Look at Literature Worth Teaching," Virginia Asso- 
ciation of Teachers of English. Virginia English Bulle- 
tin, v36 n2 Win 1986. 182 p. [ED 284 201 J 

In order to help teachers identify works of 
literature that will remain vibrant parts of their 
students' lives and give them new insights into 
t'Ajmselves, their friends, end their enemies, this 
journal contains articles suggesting works that 
the authors themselves found most meaningful. 
Includes book reviews relevant to this themed 
issue of the journal 

Stahlschmid^, Agnes D. Teaching with Trade Books, 
K-8: Library Resource Materials for Teachers and 



Students." Portions of this paper presented at the 
Annual Spring Conference of the National Council 
of Teachers of English, 1989. [CS 21 1 778] 

Bibliography comprised of 54 annotations of 
library resource materials on: "Locating Titles on 
a Theme/Uterary Genre"; "Identifying Titles for 
Reading Aloud"; "Leaming to Express Yourself: 
Puppetry, Readers' Theater, Storytelling"; "Loca.t- 
ing Information about Authors and Illustrators"; 
"Using Literature in the Classroom: Resources 
for the Professional Collection"; and "Just for 
Fun: Literature Activities." Includes a list of ad- 
dresses of publishers/distributors. 

Stone, Michael "Utopia and Ulli Stubeck," Children's 
Literature in Education, v18 n1 p20-33 1987. 

Reviews and analyzes "The True Story of Lilli 
Stubeck" by James Aldridge, winner of the 1985 
Australian Children's Book of the Year. Recom- 
mends the book for both young people and 
adults because it demonstrates two vital human 
concerns, the search for truth and the improve- 
ment of the human condition. 

Sutherland, Zena. The Best in Children's Books. The 
University of Chicago Guide to Children's Litera- 
ture, 1979-1984. University of Chicago Press, 
5801 S. Ellis Ave., Chicago, IL 60637, 1986. 51 1 p. 
[ED 273 991; paper copy not available from 
EDRS] 

Contains short book reviews that have been 
previously published in the "Bulletin of the Cen- 
ter for Children's Books." 

Reading Program Suggestions 

AKonso, Regina. "Modules for Teaching about Young 
People's Literature Module 2: How Do the Elderiy 
Fare in Children's Books?" journal of Reading, v30 
n3p201-03 Dec 1986. 

Provides a model for the evaluation of 
children's books in which old people are charac- 
ters, that can also serve as a lesson aid for stu- 
dents. Lists 33 books for children that involve the 
elderly. 

Alfonso, Regina. "Modules for Teaching about Young 
People's Literature Module 4: Humor," lournal of 
Reading, v30 n5 p399-401 Feb 1987. 

Describes a teaching unit that involves stu- 
dents in reading and analyzing elements of 
humor in young people's literature. Focuses on 
what makes quality humorous books funny as 
well as literary. 

Carbo, Marie; and others. Teachirtg Students to Read 
through Their Individual Leaming Styles. Prentice 
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Hall, Inc^ Englewood Olffe, NJ, 1986. 307 p. [ED 
281 171] 

Describes effective reading programs that 
promote reading success and achievement for 
children at ail reading levels. Includes 'Selecting 
and Adapting Reading Materials to Match Indi- 
vidual Reading Styles"; *7he Carbo Recorded 
Book Method: Matching Global/Visual Reading 
Styles"; and others. Appendixes contain a learn- 
ing style inventory, a reading style inventory, and 
a list of publishers and suppliers of commercial 
reading materials. Concludes with extensive ref- 
erences and a bibliography. 

Flack, Jerry D. "A New Look at a Valued Partnership: 
The Library Media Specialist and Gifted Students," 
Schoo/ Ubrary Media Quarterly, vl4 n4 pi 74-79 
Sum 1986. 

Suggests that media specialists can assist 
gifted learners by teaching them research skills, 
including the evaluation of Information re- 
sources and how to design and carry out a plan 
of study, and by introducing them to good litera- 
ture. Describes several model programs for 
gifted students. 

Grubaugh, Steven. "Initiating Sustained Silent Reading 
in Your School: Ask, mat Can SSR Do for 
Them?'" Clearing House, v60 n4 pi 69-74 Dec 
1986. 

Discusses the effects of a sustained silent 
reading (SSR) program on school administrators, 
teachers, librarians, and the students. Offers sug- 
gestions on setting up an SSR program. 

Reyhner, Jon, Ed Teaching the Indian Child: A Bilin- 
gual/Multicultural Approach. Bilingual Education 
Program, Division of Elementary and Secondary 
Education, Eastern Montana College, Billings, MT, 
1986. 289 p. {ED 283 628] 

Presents ideas about resources and methods 
especially appropriate for Indian students. 

Sledge, Andrea C "This Book Reminds Me of You: 
The Reader as Mentor," Reading Horizons, v26 n4 
p241-46 Sum 1986. 

Outlines a development process that turns a 
reader into a mentor, someone who can recom- 
mend books to others with a high percentage of 
satisfied readers. Examines the influence of 
peers, teachers, and other adults with respect to 
their ability to increase the quantity and quality 
of what children read. 

Staley, Rebecca R.; Steley, Frederick A. Using the Out- 
doors to Teach Language Arts. ERIC Clearinghouse 



on Rural Education and Small Schools, Las Cnjces, 
NM, 1988. 96 p. [ED 294 705] 

Presents a framework for using the outdoors 
as a vehicle for providing meaningful language 
arts experiences. Suggests ways of using 
children's literature in outdoor education and 
lists books and activities that cou\d be used to 
study astronomy, American Indians, the desert, 
and environmental communications. 

Summertime Fayn^rites. National Endowment for the 
Humanities (NFAH), Office of Publications and 
Public Affairs, Washington, DC, 1988. 15 p. [ED 
292 080] 

Compiled ;m the reading lists of 60 exem- 
plary schcx>ls, this "summertime" reading list pro- 
vides titles of tried-and-true works published in 
or before 1960 which appeared on at least five 
of the school reading lists. Selections are divided 
according to grade level. 

Censorship 

Gambelt, Trevor J. Teaching Literature K- 12: A Cana- 
dian Perspective. Canadian Council of Teachers of 
English, 1986. 195 p. [ED 276 997] 

Focuses on literature and the teaching of liter- 
ature. Presents and discusses salient issues: rea- 
sons for teaching literature; the types, quality, 
and selection of literature; and literature and val- 
ues. The second section deals with censorship in 
Canada; the third section treats four aspects of 
growth in response to literature; the fourth sec- 
tion discusses three aspects of the teaching of 
literature and includes a selected review of litera- 
ture in Canadian curricula. 

Cambell, Trevor J. "Censorship," English Quarterly, 
vl9n2 pl08-19 Sum 1986. 

Provides various definitions of censorship; de- 
scribes a case of censorship in New Brunswick, 
Canada; explains what happens to materials that 
have been challenged; and provides a policy for 
dealing with challenged books and materials. 

Kelly, Patricia P.; Small, Robert C, Jr., Eds. "Censorship 
or Selection?" Virginia Association of Teachers of 
English. Virginia English Bulletin, v36 nl Spr 1986. 
127 p. [ED 268 586] 

Explores the fine line between censorship 
(with an eye toward silencing ideas) and selec 
tion (with the recognition that just as literature 
can enlighten it can also degrade). 

Small, Robert C, Jr. "Preparing the New English 
Teacher to Deal with Censorship or Will I Have to 
Face It Alone?" Paper presented at the 77th An- 
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nual Meeting of the National Council of Teachers 
of Engll$^ 1987. 16 p. [ED 289 172] 

Discusses three kinds of censorship pre>ser< 
vice English teachers can be expected to face, 
and suggests way", to prepare them to recognize 
and deaf witf) anticipated problems. 

Bibliotherapy and Special Needs 

Chatton, Barbara. "Apply with Caution: Bibliotherapy 
in the Library," journal of Youth Sendees in Librar- 
fes,vl n3p334-38Sprl988. 

Outlines three legitimate purposes of biblio- 
therapy, and discusses possible misuses of the 
problem novel as therapy for troubled children 
and adolescents. 

Eldredge, J. Uoyd. "Sacred Cows Make Good Ham- 
burger," >4cadem/c 77»erapy, v23 n4 p375-82 Mar 
198a 

Two "sacred cows" Inherent in reading in- 
struction for disabled readers are rejected: dis- 
abled readers must be taught with simple 
reading mateals, and most teaching time must be 
spent on reading skills. Two case studies illus- 
trate the teaching of decoding skills and "dyad 
reading" of books selected by the disabled 
reader. 

Kimmins, Elizabeth J. The Reading Interests of Emo- 
Uonatly Disturbed Boys Ages 11 to 15. ^ 986. 34 p. 
[ED 268 516] 

Investigates whether the reading preferences 
of emotionally disturbed boys were the same as 
those of boys in the general population. Includes 
a three-page reference list 

Oberstein, Karen; Van Horn, Ron. "Books Can Help 
Heal! Innovative Techniques in Bibliotherapy," 
Florida Media Quarterfy, v1 3 n2 p4-1 1 Win 1 988. 



Reviews the development of bibliotherapy as 
a diagnostic and therapeutic tool and discusses 
specific techniques for the selection of appropri- 
ate reading materials for both children and their 
parents. 

"Policy Expanding Oppor^Jnities: Academic Success 
for Culturally and Linguistically Diverse Students," 
Co//ege EngSsh, v49 nS p550-52 Sep 1987. 

Notes the problem of teaching reading and 
writing In a way that is not racially or culturally 
biased. Offers teaching strategies for combating 
bias, including using a wide variety of works 
from other races and cultures that provide a 
range of minority perspectives in a non- 
stereotypical fashion. 

Radencich, Marguerite C. 'Literature for Minority 
Handicapped Students," Reading Research and In- 
struction v25 n4 p288-94 Sum 1986. 

Annotates trade literature dealing with chil- 
dren or adolescents who are both handicapped 
and members of a minority group. 

Wolverton, Lore. Classroom itegies for Teaching 
Migrant Children about Child Abuse. ERIC Digest 
ERIC Clearinghouse on Rural Education and Small 
Schools, Us Cruces, NM, 1988. 13 p. [ED 293 
681] 

Argues that bibltj therapy is an appropriate 
technique for bringing child abuse education to 
the classroom. Emphasizes that to be successful 
with the use of bibliotherapy the teacher must 
identify student needs and match needs to 
appropate reading matrieals. Sixteen references 
are provided, grouped under the headings of 
self-concept activities, children's books on child 
abuse, and finding books for children. 
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Writing and Literature 



by Michael Shemis 



Writing can be used In many ways In the study of 
literature; equally, literature may be utilized to foster 
invention In students' writing. A search of the ERIC 
database produced the following citations on writ- 
ing and literature, from the period 1982 to 1989. 
The first section includes strategies, techniques, ex- 
ercises, activities, and ideas for integrating literature 
Into the writing process. The second section cites 
two sotirces for combining the use of computers 
with writing and literature. The last section exam- 
ines two studies on extending literature into the 
writing curriculum. 

Teaching Strategies 

Ascher, Hope; and others. America Literature: Perfor- 
mance Objectives and Classroom Activities. 
Brevard Ccunty School Board, Cocoa, FU "'983. 
97p.lED 255 913] 

Thi^ ^uide is a sampler of ideas and acUvities 
based on 22 minimum objecth/es in speech, 
reading, writing, and research that have been 
identified for /^merican literature study. 

Askew, Uda. 'The Gothic Route to Reading and Writ- 
ing," Engl'sh Icvmal, v72 n3 pi 02-03 Mar 1983, 

Describes a unit In which gothic novels are 
first read an<i then used by students as models 
for the writing of an entire 'gothic* novel of their 
own. 

Bay, Lois Marie Zinke. "Astute Activities: Increasing 
Cognitive and Creative Devetopment in the Lan- 
guage Arts Classroom." Paper presented at the Re- 
gional Spring Conference of the Colorado 
Language Arts Society, Colorado Springs, CO, 
1987. 138p. [ED 295 1561 

Using Mark Twain's Huckleberry Finry, John 
Knowles' A Separate Peace, and Maya Angelou's 
/ Know Why the Caged Bird Sings, a study exam- 
ined the effects of Astute Activities-teaching 
techniques which increase students' cognitive 
ability and creath^ity-on student performance in 
two senior English classes In a small rural high 
school Activities Included mind mapping, brain- 
storming, creative writing exercises using charac- 
ters from the novels, and discussions of various 



issues from the characters' perspectives. Finds 
that Astute Activities stimulated most students' 
thinking. Increased their awareness of issues, in- 
creased the creativity of their work, both written 
and spoken, and matured their writing. 

Carter, Dennis. "Gulliver in Demon," Use of English, 
v38n1 pl-6 Fail 1986. 

Describes how Gulliver's Travels was used 
with 11- and 12-year-olds to stimulate writing 
activities. 

Collington, Marie "Generating Sentences from Pre- 
scribed Conjunctions: An Exercise in Composition 
for the Classroom," English Quarterly, v16 n2 p55- 
58 Sum 1983. 

Presents exercises combining sentence gen- 
eration from prescribed conjunctions with analy- 
sis of literary characters. 

Crosher, Judith. "From a Teacher's Notebook-! 9: 
Using 13 Types of Nan-ative," Use of English, v37 
n1 p47-55Fafl1985. 

Explains how to involve students in a compo- 
sition unit that requires them to complete writing 
assignments from various points of view. 

Daily, Sandra. "A Novel Approach to Composition," 
English loumal, v71 n8 p26-28 Dec 1982. 

Recommends using young adult literature to 
teach basic composition skills. 

Edelman, Michael. Teaching Literature, Grade 9: Inte- 
grating the Communication Arts. Poetry. Experimen- 
tal. Division of Curriculum and Instruction, 131 
Livingston St, Room 61 3, New Yoric City Board of 
Education, Brooklyn, NY, 1 985. 89p. [ED 290 1 51 ; 
paper copy not available from EDRS] 

Designed to demonstrate a variety of ways In 
which listening, speaking, reading, and writing 
activities can be built around the study of poetry, 
this collection of materials, lessons, and activities 
covers some of the most frequently taught 
poems in New York City ninth-grade classrooms. 

Groti>, Nancy; and otfiers. "Enhancing Literature witii 
Writing Assignments." Paper presented at tiie 5th 
Annual Meeting of tire National Council of Teach- 
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ers of English Spring Conference^ 1986. 26p. [ED 
2/6034] 

On the basis of a National Humanities project 
proposed by the English department of a St 
Louis, Missouri high schoot many different ap- 
proaches to drawing students into writing about 
and understanding literature were developed. 
One of three such techniques is a sequence of 
wrltlng^adlng-writing that offers the possibility 
of both enhancing the success of writing with 
greater understanding and reading w'th a clearer 
focus. A second technique is the use of creative 
journal writing. Journal assignments before, dur- 
ing, and after reading can stimulate suident inter- 
est in unit themes, anticipation of characters and 
plots in certain pieces of literature, and re- 
sponses to literature in ways otfier than the tradi- 
tional critical/anal ^cal essay. A third technique 
is the use of writ!..^ for accountability in lieu of 
book reports or quizzes. Journal assignments 
can be structured to help teachers determine 
whether students have read their literature as- 
signments and how well they comprehend the 
readings. 

Hippie, Ted. ^Writing and Literature,* English Journal, 
v73n2 P50-53 Feb 1984. 

Proposes ways of blending the study of litera- 
ture and the teaching of writing. Suggests assign- 
ments that invoh^e writing or rewriting literature, 
writing about literature, and writing in response 
to literature. 

Idea Exchange for En^ish Teachers, National Council 
of Teachers of English, Urbana, \U 1983. 198p. 
[ED 228 642) 

Contains fresh, useful ideas for teaching En- 
glish gathered at several annual conventions of 
the National Council of Teachers of English. In- 
cludes activities for talking and writing about 
literature. 

Ideas Plus: A Collection of Practical leaching Ideas. 
Book Two. National Council of Teachers of En- 
glish, Urbana, lU 1985. 64p. [ED 251 860] 

Contributed by high school English teachers 
across the United States, the activities contained 
in this booklet are intended to promote the effec- 
tive teaching of English and the language arts. 
Activities are designed to stimulate an apprecia- 
tion of classic and contemporar/ literature, and 
to suggest techniques for introducing literary 
works to students. Specific activities deal with 
sentence combining, comparing themes and 
characters in prose and poetry, transforming lit- 
erature to a newspaper formal creating play- 



scripts, and comparing ancient myths to modem 
versions. 

Ideas Plus: A Collection of Practice Teaching Ideas. 
Book Six National CouncH of Teachers of EngTtsh, 
Urbana, lU 1988. 66p. [ED 297 345] 

Contributed by English teachers across the 
United States, the activities contained in this 
booklet are intended to promote the effecth^ 
teaching of English and the language arts. Teach- 
ing strategies offered in the first section of the 
booklet are designed to stimulate language ex- 
ploration, with such activities as designing and 
carrying out Independent research, using read- 
ing logs as moth/ators, passing along good news 
to parents, preparing oral book reports on "how 
to" books, and using comic strips and cartoons 
to teach many elements of language and litera- 
ture. Activities in the second section are de- 
signed to stimulate an appreciation and 
understanding of literature. Specific activities in 
this section can be used to help students under- 
stand the distinction between plot and theme, 
focus their responses to a reading, link their own 
experiences to those of a protagonist write 
poems in the voice of a particular character, 
understand and write character sketches, learn 
about Greek myths and monsters, and plan and 
carry out classroom protests. Activities in the 
third section, intended to help students improve 
the conception and clarity of their prose through 
prewriting and writing, include student self-evalu- 
ation and goal^tting, describing favorite assign- 
ments in a letter to parents, writing about world 
events that have touched their lives, and keeping 
track of multiple plot lines d" lltey write their own 
interactive books. 

Kaufmann, Felice A., Ed Ideas Plus: A Collection of 
Practical Teaching Ideas. Book Five. National Coun- 
cil of Teachers of English, Urbana, lU 1987. 64p. 
[ED 284 292] 

Contributed by high school English teachers 
across the United States, the activities contained 
in this booklet are intended to promote the effec- 
tive teaching of English and the language arts. 
Includes activities that are designed to stimulate 
an appreciation and understanding of classical 
and contemporary literature, and to suggest 
techniques for intrcKiucing literary works to stu- 
dents. Specific activities can be used to help 
students understand the importance of the oral 
history of Beowulf, predict what might happen 
next in a novel, analyze an author's style, com- 
pose letters based on Alexander Pope's The 
Rape of the Lock, write an additional episode for 
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H. C. Wdls's time traveler, and develop conver- 
sations about a novel read out of class. 

Olson, Caiy A. "Invention and Writing aboirt Litera> 
ture," Teadiing English in t/ie Two Year College, v9 
n1 P35.38 Fan 1982. 

Describes a heuristic for writing about litera- 
ture, especially drama and fiction. Questions 
from the heuristic cover character, plot, setting, 
and literary devices. 

Otten, Nicholas; Stelmach, Marjorie. "Changing tiie 
Stoiy That We All Know (Creative Reading/Cre- 
ative Writing),' Bngnsh foumal, v77 n6 p67-68 Oct 
1988. 

Describes a writing assignment in which stu- 
dents rewrite literary c'asslcs or fairy tales from a 
new perspective (I.e. making an originally minor 
character the protagonist or putting the original 
story into a different century). 

Queenan, Margaret To Understand a Magazine, 
Produce a Magazine,* Exercise Exchange, v30 n2 
pi 8-21 Spr1985. 

Presents steps for a writing class project in 
producing thematic magazines that parallel the 
writing and literature themes of the course. 

RIvaliand, Judith; Johnson, Terry. "Literary Lifeboat; An 
Environmental Approach to Writing Instruction," 
Australian Journal of Reading, v1 1 n1 p42-53 Mar 
1988. 

Presents an instructional unit "Literary Life- 
boat" a purposeful writing exercise in which 
students write character justifications for familiar 
stories. 

Sears, Peter. "Write to U>e Heart of Literature," Teach- 
ers and Writers Magazine, v17 n1 p4.10 SepOct 
1985. 

Suggests methods for improving the quality of 
essay exams when teaching literature. 

Smagorinsky, Peter; and oti>ers. "Explorations: Intro- 
ductory ActivHies for Literature and Composition, 
7-12." ERIC Clearinghouse on Reading and Com- 
munication Skills, Uriaana, IL; National Council of 
Teachers of English, Uriwna, IL, 1987. 55p. [ED 
279 0081 

Noting that teachers sometimes fail to draw 
on students' prior knowledge, tills guide focuses 
on helping teachers both to ti>ink about the cog- 
nitive processes Involved In learning and to de- 
sign activities that provide students with a solid 
introduction to various learning tasks. The first 
section briefly discusses cun^nt theory and re- 
search in secondary literature and composition 
as they relate to learning processes. The second 



section includes a description of reading com- 
prehension activities Intended to spark students' 
interest while enhancing their understanding of 
various types of frequently taught literature. 
These activities include opinionnaires, scenario- 
based activities, studying cases, and role-playing 
simulations. 

Spicer, And-ew. "Beyond the Critical Essay. 'A' Level 
English as a Course in Writing," Use of English, v38 
n3 p20-28 Sum 1987. 

Notes that syllabus requirements for British 
secondary school literature courses tacitiy create 
a course in writing as well. Presents ways in 
which this writing component can be imple- 
mented, without isolating it from the literature 
component 

Stahlschmldt Agnes. Teaching with Trade Books, K- 
8: Library Resource Materials for Teachers and Stu- 
dents." Paper presented at the Annual Spring 
Conference of tfie National Council of Teachers of 
English, 1989. 8p.[CS 221 778] 

This annotated bibliography of library re- 
source materials includes a section on integrat- 
ing literature into the classroom. 

Stewig, John Wanwi. "ChlWren's Literature: An Impe- 
tus to Composition." Paper presented at the 20th 
Annual Meeting of the Texas joint Council of 
Teachers of English, 1 985. 1 9p. [ED 255 91 7] 

Noting that too many children leave elemen- 
tary school without developing the ability to use 
words imaginatively, this paper presents a teach- 
ing approach that uses literature to foster inven- 
tion in children's writing. The approach 
described is part of a total composition program 
that structures writing experiences in which chil- 
dren observe settings, people, and occurrences 
and tfien write about them. The paper first pres- 
ents a rationale for reading literature aloud to 
children, tiien offers six writing techniques that 
children can expbre subsequent to listening to 
literature read aloud: (1) story retelling, (2) writ- 
ing alphabet books with a story line, (3) writing a 
story for a wordless picture book, (4) writing 
endings for unfinished stories read aloud, (5) 
writing stories with a plot structure parallel to a 
story read aloud, and (6) rewriting stories from a 
different point of view. 

Watson, Dorothy J., Ed. Ideas and Insights: Language 
Arts in the Elementary School. National Council of 
Teachers of English, Urbana, II, 1987. 246p. [ED 
287 1 73J 

Intended to provide elementary school lart- 
guage arts teachers with new and interesting 
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teaching activities, this book contains over 100 
teacher-tested classroom activities that are based 
on the Whole Language approach to learning. 
One of the chapters discusses how literature 
points the way (including themes and organ{za> 
tion^ literature and experience, and extended lit- 
erature). Includes a 1Sf>age bibliography, which 
contains a section on extending literature and 
reading that leads to writing, and a list of teach- 
ing activities. 

Using Computers 

Schwartz, Helen J. The Student as Producer and 
Consumer of Text Computer Uses in English Stud- 
ies* 1986. 14p. [ED 283 211] 

Computer use in the English classroom has 
the potential to help students enjoy and inte- 
grate their learning of writing and reading of 
literature in new ways. This new relationship be- 
tween the student and machine-readable text 
can be thought of in terms of Alvin Toffler's 
theory of the ''prosumer," a person who uses 
information Age technology to combine the role 
of producer and consumer. Computer use in 
English classrooms can integrate the study of 
literature and creative writing, reading skills and 
writing skills, giving the student a new "prosu- 
mer* role as both producer and consumer of 
text 

Shostak, Robert, ed. Computers in Composition In- 
struction. Intemational Council for Computers in 
Educatior*, 1787 Agate Street, Eugene, OR, 1984. 



($6.00 prepakJ; quantity discounts) 89p. [ED 240 
702; paper copy not available from EDRS] 

This volume consists of nine conference pa- 
pers and journal articles concerned with micro- 
computer appH ::ations in the teaching of writing. 
A heuristic device that describes the computer 
as a toot for helping writers discover, arrange, 
and style ideas by means of interactive question- 
ing strategies for writing about literature is de- 
scribed by Helen Schwartz in ''But What Do 1 
Write-Uterary Analysis Made Easier.* 

Research 

Hayes, Mary F., Ed; and others. Teachers at Worfc: Ar- 
ticles from the Ohio Writing Project Miami Univer- 
sity, Oxford, OH, 1983. 163p. [ED 232 209] 

Prepared by classroom teachers, the papers 
in this collection synthesize teaching experi- 
ences with recent wnting research revelations. 
Extending literature through writing in the ele- 
mentary school classroom is one of the topics. 

Stewig, John Warren. 'Cified Children Write from Lit- 
erature," loLmat of Teaching Writing, v6 n2 p21 1- 
20Fall.Winl987. 

Presents specific implications of writing re- 
search for teachers who work with gifted young- 
sters in elementary school writing. Supports the 
use of derived plot patterns and changed point 
of view as two types of literature-based writing 
assignments that work especially well with gifted 
students. 
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Reader Response 

by Michael Sheimis 



tlteraiy theories are, by their very nature, ab- 
stract; therefore they frequently remain unused In 
the classroom. This FAST Bib provides resources to 
understand the theoretical foundations of reader 
response-a literary theory that is currently gaining 
Increasing attention In literature Instruction. More 
Importantly, it cites several sources that can be put 
to practical use In the classroom. Although it is clear 
there is no unified position on what reader response 
Is, the ERIC database provides a number of sources 
to help teachers make u'.e of the theory and several 
different perspectives on how to Implement it Most 
teachers will not find these sug<sested techniques 
new; the approach, however, differs in that students 
are not forced to accept one correct meaning of a 
text, but are part of the process of Interpretation. 

This bibliography has been divided into four sec- 
tions. The first section, Teaching of Literature and 
Poetry/ presents citations that offer strategies on 
how to Implement reader rerponse In the literature 
classroom. The second section, Teaching of Com- 
position/ cites sources that suggest ways to incor- 
porate reader response Into the composition 
classroom. "Other Teaching Techniques* presents 
ideas for discussion, journalism, film study, and 
reading instruction. The last section. Theory and 
Research,* examines a few studies on reader re- 
sponse. 

Teaching Of Literature and Poetry 

Canterford, Barbara. "Cultivating the Growth of 
Reader Response," English in Australia, n75 pSO- 
58 Mar 1986. 

Describes the Implementation of a literature 
program for students in grade six based on 
reader response theory. 

Corcoran, Bill; Evans, Emrys, Eds. Readers, Texts, 
Teachers. Boynton/Cook Publishers, Ina, 52 
Upper Montdair Plaza, P.O. Box 860, Upper 
Montclair, NJ, 1987. 264 p. (ED 279 012; docu- 
ment not available from EDRS] 

Focuses on the need to offer and encourage 
the experience of reading literature in elemen- 
tary schools. Includes essays that (1) explicate 
the range of theory known as reader response 



criticism; (2) argue Its distinctive relevance to the 
needs of young, developing readers; and (3) indi- 
cate how classroom practices might be changed 
to accommodate the insights offered by reader- 
response theorists. 

Rood, james; Lapp, Diane. *A Reader Response Ap- 
proach to tiie Teadiing of Uterature (Research and 
Practice),* Reading Research and Instnf^tion, v27 
n4p61-66 Sum 1988. 

Summarizes the history of, and theory and 
research in, reader response approaches to 
teaching literature. Proposes an instructional pro- 
cess employing response-based teaching. 

Fynes Clinton, Michael; Mills, Perry. "From a 
Teacher's Notebook-20: Making the Work Their 
Own: Responses and Ways In," Use of English, 
v38 n3 pi 4- 19 Sum 1987. 

Discusses ways to teach modern plays and 
poetry, using a reader response approach that 
makes the works more accessible to students. 

Galda, Lee. "Readers, Texts and Contexts: A Re- 
sponse-Ba^ed View of Literature in the Class- 
room," New Advocate, v1 n2 p92-102 Spr 1988. 

Discusses pedagogical implications of recent 
theory and research on response to literature. 
Contends that now teachers must be aware of 
readsrs, tiie text and the context in which a text 
is read and discussed. 

Gambell, Trevor j. "Response to Literature," £ng//sh 
Quarterly, v19 n2 pi 20-29 Sum 1986. 

Provides a background of response theory, 
two Canadian perspectives on response theory, 
a description of transactional response theory 
and response-centered curriculum, a discussion 
of the concepts of participant and spectator 
roles in literature and of the idea of narration and 
storying as literature, and a discussion of analysis 
and criticism. 

Gambell, Trevor J. "Growth in Response to Litera- 
ture," £ng//s^ Quarterly, v19 n2 pi 30-41 Sum 
1986. 
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Discusses early experiences of children with 
literature, and the devebpment of and growth in 
their response to literature Argues for a re- 
sponse-centeiedt rather than critidsm-centefect cur- 
rfculunn. 

Cambell, Trevor J. The Teaching of Literature,* En- 
glish Quarterly, v19 n2 pi 42-52 Sum 1986. 

Reviews various methods of teaching litera- 
ture and proposes that response to literature be 
an element in the teaching of literature. Consid< 
ers the role of the teacher in a response-cen* 
tered classroom and how to create a classroom 
environment that will encourage interpretation 
and response to literature. 

Graham, Robert J. 'David Bleich's Subjective Criti- 
cism; Reading, Response and Values in the Teach- 
ing of Literature,* English Quarterly, v17 n1 
p54-59 Spr1984. 

Outlines Bleich's theory of subjective criti- 
cism and traces its roots in the work of the 
psychoanalytic critic Norman N. Holland. Sug- 
gests that the subjective criticism approach to 
literature can help elicit student response in the 
classroom and initiate discussions of value ques- 
tions which literature inevitably raises. 

Holbrook, Hilary Taybr. "ERIC/RCS: Reader Re- 
sponse in the Classroom," Journal of Reading, v30 
n6p556-59 Mar 1987. 

Explores briefly the New Criticism that domi- 
nated literature instruction until recently and 
then provides an overview of reader response 
theoiY and how response approaches can be 
used in the classroom to enhance reading. 

McAnulty, Sara j. "Breaking the Bam'ers: Teaching 
Martin Jamison's Rivers' (Modern Poetry in the 
Classroom),"* English Journal, v78 n2 p75-78 Feb 
1989. 

Uses Martin Jamison's "Rivers" to illustrate a 
reader- response approach to poetry. Describes 
the process of students creating their own 
"poems," while analyzing the author's poem. 
Concludes that this approach encourages the 
necessary personal connection required for po- 
etic involvement 

Myers, Kris L "Twenty (Better) Questbns," English 
Journal, v77 n1 p64-65 jan 1988. 

Describes how reader response journals er>- 
courage students to interact with literary works. 
Presents 20 questions, based on David Bleich's 
response heuristic, which help guide students' 
responses. 



Nugent, Harold; Nugent, Susaa *The Double-Entry 
journal in Literature Classes." Paper presented at 
the Annual Meeting of the New England Associa- 
tion of Teachers of English Fall Conference, 1984. 
14 p. [ED 252 862] 

Suggests that the use of the double-entry 
journal activates students' prior learning and 
present feelings, fosters collaborative learning, 
integrates major bnguage skills, and encourages 
the creative and discovery processes. Part of the 
journal assignment is a three-step respons--! 
based on David Bleich's "Readings and Feel- 
ings." 

Probst, Robert E "Mom, Wolfgang and Me: Adoles- 
cent Literature, Critical Theory, and the English 
Classroom," £hg//sf> Journal, v75 n6 p33-39 Oct 
1986. 

Discusses using reader response instead of 
standard literature interpretation teaching meth- 
ods for the study of adolescent literature in high 
schools. Asserts that this method gives authority 
to the students as readers because they must 
assume responsibility for understanding the text, 
themselves, and the world. 

Probst, Robert E. Transactional Theory in the Teaching 
of Literature. ERIC Digest ERIC Clearinghouse on 
Reading and Communication Skills, Urbana, II, 
1987. 3 p (ED 284 274] 

Explains the relationship of transactional the- 
ory (a reciprocal, mutually defining relationship 
between the reader and the literary text) to the 
teaching of literature. Differentiates between the 
efferent stance, in which the reader Is primarily 
concerned with what he or she will carry away as 
information from the text, and the aesthetic 
stance, in which the reader ftxuses primarily 
upon the experience lived through during the 
reading. 

Pugh, Sharon L Teaching Children to Appreciate Liter- 
ature. ERIC Digest Number 1. ERIC Clearinghouse 
on Reading and Communication Skills, Blooming- 
ton, IN, 1988. 3 p. [ED 2921081 

Presents two basic approaches to teaching 
children to appreciate literature at any level: the 
structural (traditional literary analysis) and the 
reader response approaches. 

Teaching of Composition 

Lang, Frederick K. "Varieties of Literary Experience for 
the Devebping Writer." Paper presented at the 
"Devebpmental Education in the 80s: The Reali- 
ties" Conference, 1983. 16 p. [ED 266 451] 
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Argues that the reader response criticism that 
has arisen In direct response to the New Criti- 
cism can be adapted to the needs of the devel- 
oping writer through its emphasis upon the 
experience of the reader engaged with the text 
Asserts that the inventive application of the prin- 
ciples of reader response criticism can make 
writers out of developing writers. 

Miller, Susan. "Is There a Text In This Class?" Fresh- 
man En^ish News, v1 1 nl p20-24 Spr 1982. 

Elucidates the tenets of reader response criti- 
cism that are compatible with the classroom 
teaching of writing. 

Price, Marian. "Reader Response In the Teaching of 
Composition.' Paper presented at the Annual 
Meeting of the Rorida College English Association, 
1987. 17 p. [ED 292 1291 

Suggests that reader response can enhance a 
composition class In many ways and that reader 
response, by incorporating both intellect and 
feeling into an aesthetic reaction to literature, 
restores the subjective aspect that some forms of 
criticism deny. Argues that because the reader 
response model insures that individual responses 
are listened to and respected, it encourages in- 
volvement as readers and commitment as writ- 
ers, and it discourages conformity of thought and 
the tendency to parrot the teacher's interpreta- 
tions. 

Other Teaching Techniques 

Athanases, Steven. "Devetaping a Classroom Com- 
munity of Interpreters," English Journal, v77 nl 
p45-48 Jan 1988. 

Describes a discussion model based on the 
reader response approach which thrives on con- 
troversy and encc rages students to become an 
active, responsible- "community of interpreters." 

Brozo, William C. "Applying the Reader Response 
Heuristic to Expository Text," loumal of Reading, 
v32 n2 pi 40-45 Nov 1988. 

Describes a reader response heuristic which 
approaches expository texts on a feeling and 
experiential level. Focuses on the work of one 
student writer to show how the student's inter- 
pretations of a text on Arab-Israeli relations was 
mediated by the student's feelings and experi- 
ences. 

Chase, Nancy D. "Reader Response Techniques for 
Teaching Secondary and Post-Secondary Reading. 
College Reading and teaming Assistance." Techno 
cat Report 85-07. Division of Developmental 



Studies, Georgia State University, Atlanta, GA. 
1985. 12 p. [ED 263 535] 

Descrit^ a five-step technique for second- 
ary and posteecondary reading instruction, com- 
patible with reader response theory, and 
addressing the need for academically un- 
derprepared students to experience the valida- 
tion of their personal responses to texts. 

Chase, Nancy D.; Hynd, Cynthia R. "Reader Re- 
sponse: An Alternative Way to Teach Students to 
Think about Text," Journal of Reading, v30 n6 
p530-40 Mar 1987. 

Describes the fundamentals of reader re- 
sponse theory, focuses on the aspects most rele- 
vant tc reading Instruction, and presents a 
teaching method using reader response as a ve- 
hicle for improving students' ability to leam from 
text 

Kear, Lynn. Teaching Film Studies: The Viewer Re- 
sponse ApproacK" 1 988. 23 p. [ED 294 254] 

Suggests that Louise Rosenblatt's reader re- 
sponse theory can be applied effectively to film 
study In the classroom. Contends that (1 ) several 
teaching methods can be used with the viewer 
response theory, such as using journals, class 
viewing of films/videos, immediate response pa- 
pers, lengthy response papers, small group 
study, and conferences; and (2) the viewer re- 
sponse approach can result in richer, more 
meaningful film viewing experiences for both 
teachers and students and provide the basis for 
further, more involved film study. 

McRae, Murdo William. Turning Reader-Response 
Theory Into Student-Centered Classroom Prac- 
tke," Exeidse Exchange, v31 n2 p21 -23 Spr 1986. 

Describes how reader response theory can 
be easily adapted to classroom practice, thereby 
sharpening students' interest in reading, increas- 
ing their capacity to reason and write, and foster- 
ing greater regard for different points of view. 

Steiner, Linda. "Readers' Readings: Applications of 
Reader-Response Theory." Paper presented at the 
70th Annual Meeting of the Association for Educa- 
tion in journalism and Mass Communication, 
1987. 31 p. [ED 284 221; microfiche copy avail- 
able from EDRS; paper copy not available from 
EDRS] 

Applies reader response theory to journalism. 
Posits that readers of newspapers, like readers of 
literature, take an actwe role In making meaning 
from the articles they read, rather than passively 
accepting news as a finished, static product 
Concludes that (1) by incorporating reader re- 
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sponse theory in journalism education, and 
changing the way journalists thinig they may 
come to understand how readers differ from one 
another, how they differ from reporters, and how 
reporters and readers together make meaning; 
and (2) the study of the linguistic and conceptual 
fomns used by real people to give meaning to 
their situations would offer |oumalists new rhe- 
torical tools. 

Theory And Research 

Bogdan, Deanne. "A Taxonomy of Responses and Re- 
spondents to Literature," Paideuas: loumal of Ca- 
nadian Philosophy of Education Sodety, v1 n1 
pl3-32 Fall 1987. 

Contends that stasis, stock, kinetic, spectator, 
and dialectic responses to literature all serve to 
deny the popular misconception that literary 
analysis Invariably deals a death blow to the 
vitally engaged, spontaneous, and thus authentic 
response. Describes these responses and notes 
that the dialectic response to literature is the only 
response that moves between the precriticai, 
critical, postcritical, and autonomous levels. 

Golden, Joanne M.; Guthrie, John T. Convergence 
and Divergence in Reader Response to Literature,' 
Reading Research Quarterly, v21 n4 p408-2l Fall 
1986. 

Describes a reader response study indicating 
a i..^h degree of agreement on reader beliefs 
and text events. Also finds that students who 



empathized with a particular character identified 
the story conflict as pertaining to that character. 
Suggests specific reader-based and text>based 
factors that produce convergence and diver- 
gence in reader response. 

Marker, W. John. "Literary Theory and the Reading 
Process: A Meeting of Perspectives,* Written Com- 
munication, v4 n3 p235-52 jul 1987. 

Examines the relationship between current 
concepts of reading processes and contempo- 
rary theories of literary response. Ar6v <»s that 
text-based reading theories are isomorphic with 
the New Criticism, and that reader-based theo- 
ries of reading are isomorphic with reader-re- 
sponse criticism. Maintains that literary theory 
ignores interactive formulations of the reading 
process. 

Johnson, Nan. *Reader-Response and the Pathos Prin- 
ciple," Rhetoric Review, v6 n2 pT 52-66 Spr 1988. 

Reviews and equates theories of reader re- 
sponse and rhetorical theories on audience re- 
sponse (the pathos principle). Concludes that the 
fundamental synonymity between them repre- 
sents a signiftcant bridge between analysis of 
literary texts and the dynamics of formal and 
social discourse and provides a theoretical foun- 
dation for teaching reading and writing. 
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Sex Stereotypes In Children's Literature 



by Mary Morgan 



Sex stereotypes are perpetuated In a variety of 
ways. Research indicates that sex stereotyping in 
children's literature has a major influence on the 
development of children's attitudes concerning sex 
roles, self-concept, and sexual identity. And al- 
though many publishers now employ guidelines for 
the elimination of sex-role stereotypes, especially In 
textbooks and other reading materials, studies show 
that stereotypes still flourish in children's literature. 

This ERIC FAST Bib explores several aspects of 
sex stereotyping in children's literature. Following 
an overview of the issue, three sections cover re- 
search on sex stereotypes in different types of 
children's literature. The first of these sections exam- 
ines elementary school reading materials, focusing 
on stereotyping in basals and picture books. The 
next section deals with sex stereotypes in content 
area reading materials— science books, counting 
books, and music education materials. Yet another 
category provides information concerning sex ste- 
reotyping in award-winning children's literature, in- 
cluding the Caldecott and Newbery Medal winners. 
Articles from this section not only examine the sex 
stereotypes in specific children's books, but also 
analyze how sex stereotyping has changed over the 
years. Teacher Influence is the focus of the fourth 
section, and articles here indicate that teachers tend 
to choose materials which perpetuate stereotypical 
male/female roles. Finally, the effects on children of 
sex stereotyping in reading materials are discussed, 
focusing on the aspects of recall, reading compre- 
hension, and behavior. 

Overview 

Britton, Cwyneth; and others. The Battle to Imprint 
Citizens for the 21st Century," Reading Teacher, 
v37 n8 P724-33 Apr 1984. 

Argues that publishers need to do more to 
eradicate racism and sexism from basal reading 
texts. Suggests that including the handicapped, 
the elderly, and one-parent families in the texts 
would also reflect society more realistically. 

Collins, Laura |.; and others. "Sex-Role Stereotyping in 
Children's Literature: A Change from the Past" 



Childhood Education, v60 n4 p278-85 Mar-Apr 
1984. 

Reports a study of sex-role distribution in 
children's literature, hypothesizing that today's 
writing for preschool children reflects the change 
in women's work roles by presenting more fe- 
males in central roles, Illustrations, and titles. 

Huston, Aletha C "Sex Typing and Sodallzation." 
Paper presented at the 90th Annual Meeting of 
the Ameri-can Psychological Association, 1982. 
14 p. [ED 222 285] 

Reviews literature on children's acquisition of 
sex- typed knowledge, preference, and behavior 
and offers a matrix of sex-typing constructs and 
sex-typed content areas. Discusses the impor- 
tance of activities, interests, and peer associa- 
tions in the early acquisition of sex-typing 
construcu, as well as the importance of cogni- 
tions and concepts about sex typing in the pro- 
cess of learning about gender. 

Rasmussen, Bonnie. "Dealing with Sexism and Ethno- 
centrism in literature," Engli^ in Australia, n60 
p54-57jun1982. 

Just as schools can teach consumerism and 
active criticism of unfair advertising techniques, 
so too can schools teach a watchdog attitude 
toward prejudice through the use of multicultural 
reading materials in libraries and classrooms. 

Sex Stereotypes in Children's Reading 
Materials^ Basals, and Picture Books 

Bordelon, Kathleen W. "Sexism in Reading Materials," 
Reading Teacher, v38 n8 p792-97 Apr 1 985. 

Reviews research dealing with two major 
questions: 1 ) Is sexism present in reading materi- 
als? and (2) Are boys poorer readers than girls, 
and shouki teaching materials be geared to boys' 
interests? 

Britton, Cwyneth; Lumpkin, Margaret "Basal Readers: 
Patoy Progress Pervades," Interracial Books for 
Children Bulletin, v14 n6 p4-7 1983. [ED 251 
561 ; print copy not available from EDRS] 
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SotSt^nofypes in ChUdnn'$ Utmture 



Analysis of sex and race representation in 
almost 3^000 stories from 77 basal readers in 7 
series published between 1980 and 1982 shows 
thatr although minority and female numerical 
representation has increased, there has been lit* 
tie progress in role models offered. 

Davis, Albert J. 'Sex-Differentiated Behaviors in Non- 
sexist Picture Books,'' Sex Roles, v1 1 n1 -2 pi - 1 6 
Jut 1984. 

Compares behavior of male and female char- 
acters in 50 nonsexist picture books with those 
in 46 conventional picture books and finds sev- 
eral differences but tittle sex typing in the con- 
ventional books. Female characters In nonsexist 
books were more nurturing and less aggressive 
than males in both types of book. 

Hitchcock. Mary E.; Tompkins, Gail E. "Basal Readers: 
Are They Still Sexist?" Reading Teacher, v41 n3 
P288-92 Dec 1987. 

Examines six recent basal series and con> 
pares them to books used in older studies to find 
evidence of improvement in the portrayal of fe- 
male characters. 

Levstik, Linda S. *"l Am No Lady!': The Tomboy in 
Children's Rctlon," Children's Literature in fduca- 
tjon,vl4n1 p14-20Spr 1983. 

Despite the often repeated contention that 
children's fiction has consistently presented a 
narrow and stereotypical view of the Ih^es of giris 
and women, a review of books written in the 
1920s and 1930s indicates a degree of female 
dissatisfaction with the status quo. 

White, Hedy. "Damsels in Distress: Dependency 
Themes In Rction for Children and Adolescents," 
Adolescence, v21 n82 p251-56 Sum 1986. 

Examines dependency themes in 113 re- 
cently published fictional books for children and 
adolescents and compares females and males in 
situations where one character helps or influ- 
ences another. Finds that female characters were 
more likely to receive than to give help, whereas 
male characters were more likely to give than to 
receive help. 

Williams, Allen J., jr.; and others. "Sex Role Socializa- 
tion in Picture Books; An Update," Social Sdence 
Quarterly, v68 n1 pi 48-56 Mar 1987. 

Updates early research on how females are 
depicted In children's picture books. Notes that 
while the ratio of females to males is now closer 
to parity, storybook characters still continue to 
present traditional views of females. 



Content Area Materials 

Nilsen, Alleen Pace. "Three Decades of Sexism in 
School Science Materials," School Librafy loir.nai, 
v34 n1 pi 17-22 Sep 1987. 

Describes a study analyzing sexism in recent 
children's science books In comparison to books 
published in the 1960s and 1970s. Factors con- 
sidered included: male-oriented illustrations, 
overuse of masculine pronouns, references to 
animals, exclush^ language, careere for males, 
and the male figure as imagery. 

Pucciani, Donna. "Sexism in Music Education: Survey 
of the Literature, 1972-1982," Music Educators 
Journal, v70 n1 p49-51, 68-71, 73 Sep 1983. 

Discusses literature dealing with sexism, sex 
bias, or sex-role stereotypes in music education, 
focusing on educational material; curriculum 
(e.g., music course offerings and enrollment pat- 
terns); guidance counseling; and teacher behav- 
ior and teacher training. 

Westbrook, Lynn. "A Study of Sexism in the Illustra- 
tions of Counting Books." 1980. 9 p. (ED 252 286] 
Examines how sexist examples in arithmetic 
and counting books suggest that math is a "mas- 
culine" subject and foster traditional, male-dom- 
inated sex roles. Describes three categories of 
counting books: 1} traditionally sexist, male-ori- 
ented books; 2) books that avoid the topic of sex 
roles; and 3) books that deal positively with the 
issue of sex roles. Concludes that when selecting 
counting books, adults need to pay attention to 
the content of the illustrations. 

Ssx Siaeotypes m AwardWnvmg OMeifs 
Booh 

Dougherty, Wilnw Holden; Engel, Rosalind E. "An 80s 
Look for Sex Equality in Caldecott Winners and 
Honor Boob," Reading Teacher, v40 n4 p394-98 
Jan 1987. 

Analyzes Caldecott winners and Honor 
Books of the 1 980s and compares the findings to 
those of eariier studies to discover if the depic- 
tion of sex roles and characteristics has changed. 
Concludes that the newer books reflect a shift 
toward sex equality and provide some changing 
sex characteristics and roles— but not enough. 

HeintZf Katharine L "An Examination of the Sex-Role 
and OccupationaMlole Presentations of Female 
Characters In Award-Winning Children's Picture 
Books." Paper presented at the 37th Annual Meet- 
ing of the International Communication Associa- 
tion, 1987. 31 p. {ED 286 225] 
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Examines the number of times male and fe- 
male characters appear In text and illustrations, 
and evaluates the occupations and activities of 
the characters found in 14 Catdecott Medal win- 
ning children's books from 1971 to 1984. Rnds 
that male and female characters continue to be 
shown in unequal numbers and stereotypical 
roles. 

Kinman, Judith R.; Henderson, Darwin L "An Analysis 
of Sexism in Newbery Medal Award Books from 
1 977 to 1 984," Read/ngTeadier, v38 n9 p885-89 
May 1985. 

Shows how Caldecott and Newbery Medal 
books have reflected the changing norms of soci- 
ety during the past two decades, specifically in 
the Increased number of books with women as 
main characters, poslth^ intages of females, and 
situations similar to those encountered In every- 
day life. 

Kinman, Juditfi R.; Henderson, Darwin L A Guide to 
Newbeiy Medal Winners and Honor Books, 1977- 
1984. 1984. 38 p. [ED 249 536) 

Analyzes 27 Newbery Award Medal and 
Honor winning books (1977 through 1984) for 
sexism. Provides guidelines used to determine 
sexism in the books. 

Ray, Becky. 'Little Boys and Picture Books," Catholic 
Library World, v54 n2 p74-78 Sep 1982. 

Discusses sex-role stercrotyping in children's 
literature and examines ' xistence of male stereo- 
typing among the Caldecott Medal and Honor 
Books from 1 970 to 1 980. Discusses elements of 
the male stereotype including emotions, achieve- 
ment, and responsibilities. 

Schubert, Nancy A. "Sex-Role Stereotyping In 
Caldecott Award Books." 1980. 12 p. [ED 220 
8701 

Examines sex-role stereotyping in 44 
Caldecott Award winning books published be- 
tween 1 937 and 1 980. Reveals 7 major catego- 
ries of sex stereotyping: 1) achievements of 
females are attributed to their good looks; 2) 
norms are established that limit female aspira- 
tions and self-concept; 3) males perform all 
brave and important deeds; 4) females most fre- 
quently show strong emotion; 5) females are 
stereotyped in domestic rotes; 6) males sit idly by 
while females perform domestic occupattons; 
and 7) only males are depicted in a variety of 
occupations. 



Teacher Influence 

Gilbert Pam. "Stereotypes for the Classroom: Student 
Teachers Write Sex\st Children's Stories," /lustra- 
lian Journal of Reading, v8 n2 pi 4-20 Mar 1 985. 

Shows that; despite discussions of sexist ste- 
reotyping in children's literature, student teach- 
ers wrote stories containing those stereotypes. 
Concludes that student teachers need to be 
made aware of the influence of male-dominated 
language and of male versions of experience on 
themselves, their students, and the literature 
available for classroom use. 

Luke, Allan; and others. "The Selective Traditk>n in Ac- 
tion: Gender Bias in Student Teachers' Selections 
of Children's Literature," English Education, vIB n4 
P209-18 Dec 1986. 

Reports on a study intended to discover the 
criteria for selecting children's literature and text- 
books. Concludes that the teachers' choices 
were sexist because selected plot conflicts were 
resolved through mate agency. 

Osmont, Pip. "Teacher Inquiry in the Classroom: 
Reading and Gender Set," Language Arts, v64 n7 
p758-61 Nov 1987. 

Describes observations of two British primary 
school classrooms and how teaching conditions 
foster or preclude gender-specific reading atti- 
tudes. 

Smith, Nancy J.; and others. "Making the Literate Envi- 
ronment Equitable," Reading Teacher, v40 n4 
p400-07 Jan 1987. 

Surveys teachers in Texas and Kansas to de- 
termine their favorite books for reading aloud to 
children. Shows that their preferences included 
twice as many male protagonists as female and 
that these mates were portrayed more positively 
than the females. 

Effects of Sex Stereotypes on Children 

Ashton, Eleanor. "Measures of Play Behavior. The In- 
fluence of Sex-Role Stereotyi:^ Children's Books," 
Sex Roles: A Journal of Research, v9 n1 p43-47 
Jan 1983. 

Following exposure to picture books that 
showed characters playing with either sex-role- 
stereotypic or nonstereotypic toys, preschoolers 
chose to play longer with the toys they had seen 
In the books. The books had a greater effect on 
girls than on boys. 

Gardiner, Sandra Faye Altman. Children's Sex Role 
Preferences and Their Like-Dislike Ratings and 
Comprehension of Sex-Sterwtyped Reading Con- 
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S«ur Stereotypes in Chttdren't Literature 



tent University of Saskatchewan, Saskatchewan, 
G'Dada, 1983. 205 pp. [ED 236 569) 

Examines the effects of sex-typed content 
and sex-role preference on the reading material 
preferences of fifth grade boys and girls. Explores 
how high- and low-rated sex-typed reading 
content and students' gender and sex-rote pref^ 
erences imtuenced reading comprehension. 

Kropp, Jerri Jaudon; Hah«rson, Charles F. ''Preschool 
Children's Preferences and Rec?^ for Stereotyped 
versus Nonstereotyped Stori^,* 5ex Roles: A tour- 
na! of Research, v9 n2 p261-72 Feb 1983. 

Of four stories, preschool giris liked one with 
a female character and feminine activity best, 
and one with a male character and masculine 
acth/ity least The reverse was true for boys. Mea* 
sures taken a day later showed that children 



recalled more about stories they had liked least 
the day before. 

Scott, Kathryn P. 'Effects of Gender-Fair Instructional 
Materials on Fourth, Seventh, and Eleventh 
Graders' Attitudes and I Jnderstanding." Paper pre- 
sented at the Annual Meeting of the American Ed- 
ucational Researdi Association, 1983. 20p. [ED 
232 947) 

A study of 1 71 students in 4th, 7th, and 1 1th 
grades sought to determine (1) the impact of 
mate main characters and story interest; (2) the 
impact of traditional and nontraditionai stories 
on reading comprehension; and (3) the effect of 
age on sex-role attitudes, story interest, and 
reading comprehension. 
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Use of Metaphor in Science Education 



by Roger Sensenbaugh 



Metaphor can be a powerfL'l tool in learning 
difficult or unfamiliar concepts, especially in science 
and science^elated fields, but it can also be mis> 
used. Metaphor is like a rubber band: stretch it too 
far and it breaks. Overusing a simple metaphor or 
using incorrect metaphors can lead to deep-seated 
misconceptions. Documents In the ERIC database 
r-flect both aspects of metaphor by describing its 
powerful role in reasoning and creativity, in trans- 
mitting concepts from teacher to learner, in present- 
ing difficult concepts to a more general audience 
and in science education, while also warning of its 
potential for misuse. 

The first section of this FAST Bib presents an 
overview of the role of metaphor in many forms of 
discourse, especially scientific and technical. The 
remaining sections deal with specific issues con- 
cerning the use of metaphor in science education, 
writing in the sciences, the cognitive processes of 
children, and computer terminology. 

Overview 

Gibson, Walker, Ed. New Students In Two year CoA 
teges: Twelve Essays. National Council of Teachers 
of English, Urbana, lU 1979. 136p. [ED 163 503] 

Intended for college English teachers, the es- 
says in this collection deal with the teaching of 
reading and writing to the *new' types of stu- 
dents who are presently attending two^ear col- 
leges. One essay argues that all metaphor, in 
science, literature, and all forms of discourse, 
functions as a source of real power over the 
world of things and the self. 

Miall, David S. ""Metaphor and Transformation: The 
Problem of Creative Thought" Technical Report 
No. 300. Center for the Study of Reading Urbana, 
IU 1983. 44p. [ED 237 953) 

Argues that a useful place to begin research 
on the creative processes of scientists and artists 
is with the response to metaphor. 

Ortony, Andrew, Ed. Metaphor and Thought. Cam- 
bridge Univ. Press, 1979. 501p. [ED 182 771] 

Raises questions in a series of 21 essays about 
the viability of the traditional distinction between 



the literal and the metaphorical, including meta- 
phor in science and the educational uses of met- 
aphor. 

Stanford, Barbara Dodds; Stanford, Cene. Thinking 
through Language, Book Two. National Council of 
Teachers of English, Urbana, lU 1985. 114p. [ED 
260435] 

Provides training in analytical skills as well as 
systematic development of intuitive skills by ex- 
ploring three kinds of relationships and connec- 
tions: comparisons (esF»eciatty metaphor and 
analogy); whole/part relationships; and the cre- 
ation of new relationships. 

Wallenstein, Barry. 'Why is Poetry Difficult?" 1977. 
22p. [ED 144 0551 

Argues that poetry, with its highly metaphori- 
cal expressions and compacted form, is much 
like scientific language, which uses numbers and 
symbols as tools to get at truths that ordinary 
discourse is unable to describe. 

Science Education 

Bell, Beverley, Ed Teaching about Animal, Plant, Liv- 
ing. Part 1. Learning in Science Proj^ Working 
Paper No. 31." Science Education Research Unit, 
Unh«rsity of Waikato, Hamilton, New Zealand, 
1981. 27p. [ED 236 014} 

Presents a guide for teaching activities pro- 
duced as a result of a Learning in Science Project 
investigation which showed that children often 
have quite different meanings for the words "an- 
imal," "plant," and "living" than do scientists. 
Includes contrasting scientists' meanings for 
these words with the metaphoric and everyday 
use of the words. 

Gamble, R. "Cognitive Momentum," Physics Educa- 
tion, v21 m p24-27 Jan 1986. 

Discusses several aspects of the relationship 
between teaching and learning with regard to 
learning hierarchies, stage theory, and the abun- 
dant use of metaphor. 
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Urn of Meta/^ior in 5t^iee Educatkm 



Centner, Oedre. The Stvc^re of Analogical Models in 
Science. Bol^ Beranel^ and Newmai\ Inc, Cam- 
bridge, Mass^ 1980. 102p. [ED 193 01 1] 

Argues that analogical models can be power* 
ful aids to reasoning and proposes a structural 
characterization of good science analogy using a 
theoretical approach in which complex meta* 
phors and analogies are treated as structure 
mappings between domains. 

Kyle, Benjamin C. "The Mystique of Entropy/ Chemi- 
cal Engineering Education, v22 n2 p92-97 Spr 
1988. 

Illustrates qualitative and metaphoric applica- 
tions of entropy in the areas of cosmology, the 
birth and death of the universe; life and evolu- 
tion; literature and art; and social science. 

Hewson, Mariana C. A'B.; Hamlyn, Daryl "Cultural 
Metaphors: Some Implications for Science Educa- 
tion," Anthmpology and Education Quarteriv, v16 
n1 p31-46 Spr 1985. 

Considers implications for the learning of or- 
thodox scientific theories of heat by considering 
the persistence of a cultural metaphor for heat in 
the Sotho people of Southern Africa. 

Pines, A- Leon. Teaching Scientific Concepts: The 
Use of 'Bottom Up' and Top Down' Strategies 
Combined with the Use of Metaphors." Paper pre- 
sented at the regional convention of the National 
Science Teachers Association, 1979. 19p. [ED 1 78 
3531 

Discusses the nature of the development of 
conceptualrelationships and the stnicture of con- 
cepts. Presents topics with regard to the impor- 
tance of combining metaphors with two 
alternative approaches to learning— rote learning 
and inductive learning. 

Rachelson, Stanley Eugene. An Identification of the 
Chaiacteristics of H)^thesis Generation in Sden- 
tific inquiry with Apf^ications to Guided Imagery 
and to the Science Curriculum I'riprovement Study 
and Essence Curricula. Ph.D. dissertation, Univer- 
sity of Georgia, 1 977. 200p. [ED 1 39 649] 

Investigates the use of guided imagery as an 
instructional strategy for science teaching to fos- 
ter the characteristics of the hypothesis generat- 
ing component of sdentific inquiry. Concludes 
that hypothesis generation is performed by the 
right cerebral hemisphere and that this genera- 
tion is synthetic, imaginative, timeless, intuitive, 
metaphorical, and sudden. 



Writing in the Sciences 

Anderson, Philip M. "Language Development and 
Aesthetic Modes of Thought" Paper presented at 
the Annual Meeting of the National Council of 
Teachers of Englis^ 1986. 9p. [ED 288 190] 

Argues that metaphorical thinking exercises 
are relevant in scientific and technical writing. 

Anderson, Philip M.; Sunstein, Bonnie S. "Teaching 
tiie Use of Metaphor in Science Writing." Paper 
presented at the 38tf) Annual Meeting of the Con- 
ference on College Composition and Communica- 
tion, 1987. 25p. [ED 281 204] 

Describes a freshman writing assignment 
which encouraged students to use metaphors to 
think their way through scientific topics, improv- 
ing their writing skills in the process. Reading 
material was chosen for its use of metaphors to 
explain scientific topics. States that students 
found metapiiors made a fluent connection be- 
^v^.t their pei^onal experience and a scientific 
model. 

Bump, Jerome. "Metaphor, Cre.-itivity, and Technical 
Writing," College Composition and Communica- 
tion, v36 n4 p444-53 Dec 1985. 

Explores the use of metaphor and personifica- 
tion in the "classics" of scientific and technical 
writing, and the current resistance to creativity in 
scientific writing. Suggests familiarizing students 
with the role of metaphor In scientific creativity. 

Friedman, Alan J. "Contemporary American Physics 
Ftcticn' American Journal of Physics, v47 nS p392- 
95 May 1979. 

Discusses the works by six contemporary 
American novelists that illustrate the current 
state of "physics fiction." The discussed exam- 
ples of physics fiction ranged from the fiuent and 
frequent inciusion of the casual, to the elaborate 
systems of physics metaphors. 

Crunig, Larissa Schneider. "Parsimony vs. Redun- 
dancy: Competing Principles in Scientific and 
Technical Writing," Tedinical Writing Teacher, v1 3 
n2 pi 71-86 Spr 1986. 

Reports on a study of the use of metaphor 
and analogy in scientific writing to determine 
whether the author's analogical style affected the 
media attention a brochure received and 
whether it improved the reader's understanding 
of the content 

Lott, Clarinda Harriss. "Alternative Shapes in Exposi- 
tory Writing." Paper presented at ti>e 38th Annual 
Meeting of the Conference on College Composi- 
tion and Communication, 1987. 9p. [ED 282 248] 
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Use ofM9ta/^H»r in Sdence Educathn 



Current writing in the sciences challenges the 
idea thai mature exposition is impersonal and 
unpoetic. Argues that from Bertrand Russell to 
Lewis Thomas, scientific writing is filled with sub- 
jective observation and metaphorical bnguage. 
Presents suggestions for freshman composition 
instructors to help students avoid impersonal 
and unpoetic language. 

Molino, Jean. "Metaphores, modeles et analogies 
dans les sciences (Metaphors, Models, and Analo- 
gies in the Sciences),' Langages, n54 p83-102 Jun 
1979. 

Written in French, ti>is article challenges the 
contention of science that scientific language 
eliminates figurative language and, instead, dem- 
onstrates the relationship of metaphor, models, 
and analogy to scientific concepts. 

Roesler, Glenn R. "Of Fallacies, Ferris Wheels, and 
Rgurative Language: Metaphor in Science and 
Technical Writing' Journal of Teaching Writing, v6 
n2 P283.91 Fali-Win 1987. 

Assesses the unaccepted use of figurath^e lan- 
guage in science and technical writing, focusing 
on objections to metaphor's imputed ambiguity. 
Proposes that metaphor play a stronger role in 
conceptualization of scientific and technical 
ideas. 

Worsley, Dale. ^Visualization and Objective Observa- 
tion," Teachers and Writers Magazine, vl 9 nS p1-3 
Ma^^^Jun 1988. 

Presents some examples (using metaphor and 
simile) of the way language can express clear 
visualization and objectivity. 

Children 

Ault, Charies R., Jr. "Intelllgentiy Wrong: Some Com- 
ments on Children's Misconceptions,* Science and 
Children, v21 n8 p22-24 May 1084. 

Examines the misconceptions of children as 
indicative of imaginative and perceptive think- 
ing. Presents anecdotes Uiat iilusti-ate the split 
between realist and relationatist thinking, and the 
confusion between fact and metaphor in cita- 
tions from literary works. 

Johnson, Virginia. *Fun, Fantasy, and Feeling," 5dence 
and Children, vl 5 n4 p21 -2. 

Gives two science activities designed to stim- 
ulate the right brain function and to motivate 
elementary students, using metaphors. 

Kohl, Herlr. it.sight Limits and Symbols," Teacher, 
v98n2p22-24 Sep 1980. 



Suggests that metaphorical physical examples 
can sometimes help children understand psycho- 
logical situations, particularly those concerned 
witi^ limits, more effecth/ely and with less embar- 
rassment than a direct discussion of behavior. 
Presents an example which relates pliability or 
brittieness in an object to the limit of a person's 
tolerance. 

Smitiv Deborah C "Cognitive Processes and Students' 
Misconceptions in Sdence." Paper presented at the 
Annual Meeting of tiie Northeastern Education Re- 
search As$odatk>a 1 984. 22p. [ED 255 366] 

Describes several categories of misconcep- 
tions and examines a common elementary sci- 
ence lesson on the water cycle, focusing on 
places where children might go wrong in their 
understanding. 

Solomon, Joan. "Children's Explanations," Oxforcf Re- 
view of £ducation,v1 2 n1 p41-51 1986. 

Building on tiie work of Piaget tiiis article 
examines how children explain scientific phe- 
nomena using simile and metaphor. Demon- 
sti-ates the difficulty children have in constructing 
explanations which contain sufficient "semantic 
distance" to be effective. Contends that compar- 
ison as explanation may bid for a place among 
the basic "processes" of science education. 

Solomon, Joan. "Children's Explanations." 1985. 13p. 
[ED 257 6751 

Examples of explanations students give dur- ' 
ing science lessons are used to demonstrate that 
the use of metaphor and simile is one of a num- 
ber of very different modes of explaining. 

Watts, D. Michael. "A Constwctive Altemativist View 
of Children's Science." Paper presented at tire 4th 
International Congress in Personal Constixict Psy- 
chology, 1981. 23p. [ED 230 365] 

Explores the complex structure and organiza- 
tion of ideas and meaning that children bring 
with tiiem to their science lessons. Suggests that 
children are more concemed with construing 
situations and events and that, in their flow of 
language, they fail to limit the implications of 
their words or appreciate the metaphors of phys- 
ics. 

Computer Terminology 

Holz, Josephine R. Trends in Popular Magazine De- 
pictions of the Computer." Paper presented at tiie 
75tii Annual Meeting of the Eastern Communica- 
tion Assodatior^, 1984. 23p. [ED 243 1 59] 
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t/«» ofM^aphor in Scfenc* Muc9thn 



Examines the metaphors or analogies that in- 
volved the attribution of human characteristics 
to computers appearing in popular magazines 
from the 1940s through 1969. 

Kilpatrick^ Jeremy. "Reflection and Recursion/ lEduca- 
tional Studies in Mathematics, v16 n1 pi -26 Feb 
1985. 

Explores how the computer as a metaphor 
affects our understanding of the processes of 
learning and teaching. Describes reflection and 
recursion In mathematics and their roles in think- 
ing and learning. 

Niisen, Don L F. "Live; Dead, and Terminally III Meta- 
phor in Computer Terminology, or Who Is More 
Human, the Programmer or the Comput<»-r Edu- 
cational Technology, v24 n2 p27-29 Feb 1984. 

Discusses the metaphors and personific :tion 
present in terminology which describes the com- 
puter and its function^ and asserts that comput- 
ers are becoming so personified there Is little 
difference between terms associated with hu- 
mans and computers. Also suggests that pro- 
grammers are becoming less human. 



Peelle, Howard A. "Computer Metaphors: Ap. 
proaches to Computer Literacy for Educators.* In- 
ternational Council for Computers in Education, 
University of Oregon, Eugene, OR, 1984. 49p. [ED 
240 704) 

Exar 'nes various metaphors educators might 
use to help students develop computer literacy. 
Concludes that educators must think about how 
to go beyond metaphor to a more substantial 
understanding of computer science and informa- 
tion theory. 

Weiner, L Judith. "Computational Considerations for 
the Processing of Explanatory Literal Analogies and 
Expressive Metaphors," Computers and the Hu- 
manities, wZ'l n2 p91-101 Apr-Jun 1987. 

Presents a mcKiel of the s^cture of logic 
considered necessary for computer processing 
of metaphorical language. Formally states and 
diagrams the algorithm for metaphors, isolating 
domain distance, pr^icate inequality, and hy- 
perbole as particularly important factors. Dis- 
tinguishes explanatory literal analogies from 
expressive metaphors, concluding that their rela- 
tion to one another is more important than the 
relation between metaphors and similes. 
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BRIC/RCS 



A Profile 



Qooringhouse w\ Reading and Communicatbn Skills 

Indbna UraversHy 

Smith Resaorch Centn; Suite 150 

Bloommgton, IN 47408-2698 

(812)855.5847 



ERIC/RCS 

Clooringhous9 on 
Reading and Com;nunlcation Skills 

THE ERIC NETWORK 

ERIQ Ifw BiuGGtiorKsl Resources Informotion Center 
sp^-^orttdbylheOffinof Educotk^ Reseorchond 
lmprDy«neritoftheU.S. Deporinmtf of Educofion, isa 
noHonal educational inforrnotion systan designed to do 
thefoib^wig: 

MAKE AVAILABLE hard*to-find eduoottonol materials, 
such OS reseorch reports, Ktwature reviews, currioilum 
gu^, oonfiefenoe popen, proieds or progrom re^*e^^, 
ond go^wnment r^iorts* 

ANNOUNCE these motmots in R^rsources m Education 
(RfE), o monlMy joumot contolning obslrKls of eoch item. 

PUBLISH onnototions of joumoi ortides in Cufrenf Index 
to J^mak in Educatiw (CUE), o monthfj^ guide to current 
educotioool periodicols. 

PREPARE mogr^ topes (ovoibbie bf subscription) of 
the ERIC dotobose (Rff ond Q/£) for comfHrter retrievol. 

CREATE products thot onotyze ond synthesize 
educoHonol mficKmotion* 

PROVIDE o question^^uisvm'ng savice. 

Mmtof theeducoticxyil rmiterial arvxMncad inR/Emoy 
besamonnriicrofkhe 01 oneof thternorethon 7CK) 
educottonol risHtutions (coitege and unf>msity Cbrories; 
tocol, state, and federal c^encies; ond not-fc^^profit 
oi Boni aot i ons) thot hove comptete ERIC coBedions^ Hcon 
oto be purchased from the ERIC Document R^iroductbn 
SefMke (EDRS) on microfiche, o 4* x 6' microfilm cord 
contoimng up to 96 pages text; or popa* copy, o 
photagrophioaiV reproduced copy. 

Journal ariktes mnounced in CUE ore not ovoibUe 
throi^h ERIC, but con be obtoined from o bcol fhrnry 
colledSon, from the pubGsher, or from Univ^sHy 
MicrofiiiT^ Intemotionol. 

ERiC/RCS 

Where wouU you go to find the fdlowir^ b*ndsof 
inforrrxition? 



Suggested odivi^ urKi instrudiorrol materiols to teoch 
dmrentory schod students listening skiBs. 

Instructbn in ^A^ng that focusec on the writing process. 

A Cst of suggestbns for porent involvement in reading 
instruction. 

Your onsw!^ shoub include the ERIC Cleonnghouse on 
Reading ond CommunicoKon SIdlls (ERIC/RCSL Each 
year ERtC/RCS helps thousonds of people find useful 
infofiTKjtim retoted to eduootion in reading, EngBsh, 
{oumoTism, tt^oter, ^>eech orKi moss communicotions. 
While we rannot meet wwy educotionol information 
need, anyone with o stror^ interest in or involvement with 
teocfiing communicotion ^ts should look to ERIC/RCS 
OS o volirabte resource. 

The ERIC/RCS Qeoringhouse is now located ot Indiono 
Universty, in Bloomington, Indiona. 

Write or coil ERIC/RCS for the following infonmotion: 
• How to submit mot&ioi for inclusion in the ERIC 
dotobose* 

e How to conduct monuol or computer seorches of the 
ERIC dotobose. 

e Wh^ to get on ERIC computer search. 

e Wh^ orgonizotions ond institutbns neor you hove 
ERIC miax>{id^ coHeclbns. 

e To obtoin o Rst of ERIC/RCS publicotions. 

ERIC/RCS PUBUCATIONS 

Th»e pubTcoti^ rtpresmt o bw-cost way to buikl your 
own personol educational ISxrory curd ore on excellent 
odditfonfooscNwIproftSMonoi lit^ry. They ore the 
remits of the deoringhouse's efforts to onofyze ond 
synthesize tfie Hteiolure of educotbn into research 
reviews, stQte*of«tfieHirt studies, interpretive reports on 
tofMS of current interest, ond booklets presenting 
reseordi ond theory plus rebted prodicol odivittes for the 
cbssroom teacher. 

ERIC/RCS FAST BIBS (Focused Access to Seleded 
TofMCs): obstrocts or onnototions from 20-30 sources in 
the ERIC dotobose. 

ERIC/RCS NEV^SLETTERS concwnir^ deoringhouse 
activities and publications, featuring noteworthy ortides 
for commurucotion skills educators. 
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ERIC DIGESTS with irifbrmotkMi and refermcas on topics 
of current intsrast. 

ERIC/RCS SERVICES 

As pGOt of Hs«fbrt to provide the latest infb^ on 
education research and practice, ERIC/RCS offiers the 
fbltowing sendees; 

e Questuxi-onswering, a moior deoringhcMse priority 
etong with processing documents ond prodi^ang 
publicattons. 

e ERiC orientation woricshops ot tocoi, regtor^, ond 
notfonol iev^, otcost. 

e Multiple copies of ERiC/RCS iio-GOsA pubficcrtions for 
woricshop distribution* 

e Ctearinghouse-sponsofsd sessions at prof^onot 
meettr^ on tinr^ topics in reoding orKi 
communiootion skills. 

e Customized computer searches of the ERIC datobose. 
(Tte charge for this senHce is $30 for the first 50 
citations.) 

ERIC COMPONENTS 



EMC Q » ari ii gh p y »e on AJtifr, Cetef » mi Vo cc ri p ne l Educotiwi 
Ohb Stoto Uniwfvy 

Center on Uuoatkin and 'Crc&itf^g for Empl^^ 

IWKennrRoad 

Cotimtbus, OH 43210-1090 

(6)4)292^53 

(800)848-4815 

ERIC CtMsfnghouM on CounsoOne ond Petvonnol Sorvfew 

Univeruly of A4idugan 

Sdiooi of EAmq^, Room 2108 

610EostUnivmHyStm«t 

Ann ArtxscM 48109*1259 

(313)764-9492 

ERIC OeoringhoiM on Ediicerionot Monogomenf 

Unrwnifjr of Oregon 

t787AealiSlrett 

Eugene, OR 97403-5207 
{503)346-5043 

ERIC Ctevinehovee on Eiefnontaryand Eorfy CMtdheod Eduoolion 

Urwevvyof R&rtocf 

CoBega of Eduotfion 

KgVStol^nniytwpnioA^wenue 

Urbano,tL61»5l^7 

(217)333-1386 

ERIC CtooringhouM on Mondkoppod ond Gifted Children 

Coimr? fc^ Bcc^ptionot Chtldri^ 

1 920 Aseodotion Dme 

Reston,VA2209M569 

(703)620^3660 

ERiC Ctoorin^houee on H^hor Cducotion 
Geocge Waitungton Ufwerftty 
One DuponI Cfde^ NLW 
5^630 

V^bsMhgloa DC 20036-1 183 
(202)296-2597 

ERtC Ctoorbghouso on i nfonw o lion Resources 

Synicuie \ipt¥mvtf 

Huntington Kol, Room 030 

ISOMonhoBSlyeeff 

SyfoOM,Nri3244-2340 

(315)443-3640 
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ERIC d oo f in g ho w far Jwrior C o tt ege i 
Univmly of Ca&hmiio ol Loi Angetet 
Mart>.SMnae Btdding, Room 8116 
406K|BanlA¥wtue 
LoeAngdet, CA 90024-1564 
(21^825-3931 

EMC Cfaoringhovev on Lmgtiogee ond Unguistke 

^Mmtfon, DC 20037-0037 
(202)429-9551 

ERIC Oooringhouso on Reoding ond Cmimvnkafbn Skflb 
Indiono Unlvmifyr, Smith Research Center 
2«)S Eoil lOlh S^, Suite ISO 
Btoonwigfon, IN 47408-2698 
(81?) 855-5847 

ERIC Oo or i n g howo on Rural Education end SmoO Schools 

AppobxNo Educxstionol LoborolOfy 

1031 Quarter SNel 

E0.8ck1348 

ChorteslDn, WV 25325-1348 

(800) 624-91 20 (Outside WV) 

{B00)344-66ik6(lnVyV) 

ERIC Clowinghouso for Sdeneo^ iMothemotks, end Envinoranonlot 

Educotion 

Ohio Slofte Univmit^ 

1200 Chambon Ibod, Room 310 

Columbus, OH 43212-1792 

(614)292-6717 

ERfC Oeorbighouso for Social Sfudios/Social Sdenco Education 

Indiono UnmersH/ 

Social Slucfiei Development Center 

2805 East lOlh S^, Suite 130 

Bbominglon, M 47408-2698 

(812)855-3838 

ERIC doorin g houso on iHiehor Edueotion 
Ameficon A ts ocio fe n of CoReges for leochtr Ed vcotion 
One Duponf Crde, MW!, Suite 610 
Wsshinglon, DC 200362412 
(202)293-2450 

ERIC Cloaringhouso on Tests, Measimmont, end Evaluation 

Amerioon Instltuin for ftsseorch (AIR) 

VWsthington Reseordt Center 

3333KS(iMf.,MW. 

Wbihhgtan, DC 20007-3541 

(202)342-5060 

EnC QMrinBhewM en Urban Educstien 
Tkichwi CbSigt, Cokmibm Uraywirtjr 
tmtituto for Urban and Mincrit)r Eduoolion 
Atain Hal, ibem 300, Box 40 
52SW.I20(hSirMt 
N«w>W5, NY 10027-9998 
(212)6784433 

EnC Proeniino and Rofmnw Fac^ 

ARC ftrfeiimnnf SennoB Group 

In fon nat i on Systems Diviiion 

2440 Reseofch Bouie«anL, Sdie 400 

RodcviBe^MD 20850-3238 

(301)258-5500 

EBC DocMmofit RepradiiaiMi Sofvko (EDRS) 
Gnonnoti Gtel InfpmialSon Systems (^8IS) Federot 
7420Fuii«ton Rood, SuHb 110 
SpmgMd.VA 22153-2852 
^)443-E»CP742) 

ACCESS ERiC 
Aipan SyslMna Cotporafan 
1600 RMMfdt BouiMrd 
RodNa».AO 20850 
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ERIC/RCS 



Computer 
Search Service 



Cteoringhousa on Rfioding ood Communicotion Skills 

fndbno Univertrhr 

Smith Research Center, Suite 1 50 

Bloomlngton, IN 47408-2698 

(812) 855-5647 



WOULD YOU UKE EASY ACCESS TO 
EDUCATIONAL INFORMATION? 

If you ore invohred in graduate studies, developing 
and evoluoting programs or curricula, designing a 
new course or revamping on old one, writing a report, 
or any of countless other projects in the areas of 
reading, Biglish, joumolism, speech, or drama, then 
yow already know how imf^rtant H is to locate and use 
the most relevant and current resources. And if you 
have not been using ERIC, you hove been missing a 
lot, simply because many resources m fha BRIC 
database ore not available anywhere eke. 

These resources cover all orwis of education, including 
research reports, cose studies, bibliographies, surveys, 
government reports, curriculum guides, teoching 
guides, program descriptions and evoluations, 
instructionol materials, course descriptions, sji^eches, 
and conference reports. 

Currently obout 700,000 document obstracts and 
loumol orttcle onnotatlons moke up the ERIC 
database, which grows ot the rote of approximately 
30,000 entries per yeor. In order to moke these 
resources more accessible to you, the ERIC 
Cleoringhouse on Reading ond Communication Skills 
offers o computerized dotabose seorch service. 

WHAT IS THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN A 
COMPUTER SEARCH AND A MANUAL SEARCH? 

The computer is much faster ond for more efficient. 
Some highly complm seorches thot o computer con do 
in minutes would be vtriuotly impos^ble for o person 
to do using the ERIC indexes Resources in Educofion 
ond Current Index to Journals in Education. The 
computer offers the opportunity to search under 
several index terms ot the same f!me 

HOW DOES A COMPUTER SEARCH WORK? 

ERIC us^ a coordinate indexing system, with each 
document indexed under as many os 1 2 index terms. 



or 'descriptors ' These descriptors identify the 
educaft*onal level and content oreos of o document* A 
computer seorch involves combining the descriptors 
for the specific search question into o search 
stotement, %vhich is then entered into the computer. 
Those documents that meet the requirements of the 
search statement ora retrieved* 

WHAT DO I GEH 

You receive a printout of ERIC references thot include 
complete bibliographic citations, annotations of 
joumol orHcles, ond 150* to 250-word abstracts of 
documents on your topic. 

WHAT DOES IT COST? 

The minimum charge for a customized computer 
search is $30 for up to 50 journol citotions and/or 
document abstracts, plus $.10 for each odditionol 
reference. This fee includes hondling ond mailing. You 
will be billed for the cost upon completion of the 
search. 

HOW LONG DOES IT TAKE? 

Generally, the time from our receipt of your request to 
your receipt of the printout is two weeks. 

WHAT DO i HAVE TO DO? 

No prior knowledge of computers or computer 
searching is necessary. A member of our staff con help 
you defirw your seordi question. Our knowledge of 
the ERIC dotobose, especiolty in the areas of reading 
and the other English bnguoge orts, can be on 
important otd in developing o successful seorch. 

if you would like our cleoringhouse to run a computer 
seorch on o topic of your choice, fill out ond return the 
attached order form. If your question needs fui ther 
dorificQtbn^ a member of our staff will coll you before 
conducting the search. 
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COMPUTER SEARCH SERVICE ORDER FORM 



Noma . 



Of^oniiation 



Street 
Crty _ 
Zip_ 



_ Stote 
Phone 



Purpose of seorch: 



Educotion level 



Formot (circle one): 



Reseorch reports 
Practical applications 
Both 



Journal citations only 
Document obstrods only 
Both 



Known outhority in field (if ony) 
Possible key %vords or phrases: 

Restrictions: Yeor(s) 

Monetory 

Statement of seorch v^uestion: 
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EBIC/RCS 



ERIC in Print 



Clearinghouse on Reading and Communication Skills 

Indkmo University 

Smith Reseofch Center, Suite 1 50 

Btoomington, IN 47408*2698 

(812) 855*5847 



Searching ERIC in Print 

ERIC (the Edurationol Resources Information Center) t$ 
an informotion resource deigned to moke educational 
literoture emity occessibte through two monthly 
bibliographic publicotions: Resources in Bducation (fUE) 
and Cumtnf Index to Jwmah in Bdueation (CUE). By 
following the steps below, indivtduate con quicMy locate 
liteipture for ttieir specif^ educo^ol informotion needs. 

1 • Phrof • Your Qudstion oi Prtclsoly m Possible. 

Then list the key concepts of thot question in os 
few words or phrases as possible* 

2* Sm If Your Indexing Termi art Listed in tho 

Thesaurus of ERIC Descriptors. If they ore listed, 
look for other dmcriptors that come dose to 
motching your terms* To help you in this 
procedure most descriptors ore listed with a 
display of cross-references to other descriptors, 
including narrower terms (NT); broader terms 
(BT); ond reloted terms (RT) within the some oreo 
of classification. 

3. Go to the Subfoct Index Sectione of the Monthly, 
Seminonnuol, or Annuol Issues of RIE. Read 
the titles listed under the descriptors you hove 
chosen ond note the six-digit ED (ERIC Document) 
numbers for those documents that seem 
oppropriote for your informotion needs. 

4. Locote ond Reod the Abstroctf of These 
Documents in the Moin Entry Sections of the 
Monthly RIEn* Moin entries ore listed consecutively 
by ED number. 

5. To Find the Complete Text of the Document, 
First Exomine the Abttroct to See if it Has an 
EDRS Price. If ft does, the document is ovoifoble 
both in ERIC microfiche collections (which ore 
owned i>y over 700 librorm notionwide) and 
through the ERIC Document Reproduction Service 
(EDRS) in Virglnio. EDRS ordering information is 
given in the bock of every RIE* If the document is 
not available through EDRS, it ts due to copyright 
restrictions pfoced on the document by its outhor 
or publisher. In these cos^, ordering information 
will be given in the dor jment obstroct in a note 
labeled ^ovoitobte 

6. if YouHmTroubl*WithYourSMreh(«.g.,the 
documents ore not txacHy whot you wont or you 
find no documents), return to t^ps one ond two, 
checking your seorch temts. You ofso may wont to 
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ask your librarian for assistance in identifying 
dracriptors. 

If you wont to exfMnd your seorch to include joumol 
orttdes, use CUE in oddition to RIE. Remember, however, 
thot copies of joumol orticlm ore not ovoilobte from 
EDRS. ft you wont to reod the complete arricle, you must 
obtoin the (oumal from o locol library, the publisher, or 
University Microfilms Intemotionol. 

A. A kinderaorten teocher hos been osked by some of 
his neignDors who have preschoolers if there is 
anything they con do at home to help their 
children get ready for writing in school. The 
teacher decides that the key concept involved is 
Writing Reodiness. 

The teacher checks that term in the ERIC Thesaurus 
at a neorby university library and finds it listed. 

Selech*ng one of the libraiy^s volumes of RIE, in this 
cose the Jonuory- June 1 ?88 semiannuot inde)c 
the teocher finds the following documents in the 
subiect index: 



B. 



C. 



Wrtttng Reodtness 

Children's Nomes: Landmarks for Literocy? 

ED 290 171 
Integroting Reading and Writing Instruction ot the 

Primary level. ED 286 158 

Sster ond Brother Writing Inferplcy. 

ED 285 176 
Writing Begins ot Home: fVeparing Children for 
Writing before They Co to School. 

ED 285 207 

D. ED 285 207 Loob like an oppropriote resource, so 
the teacher finds that ED number in a monthly 
issue of RIE 'January 1988'' in the document 
resume section: 

ED 285 207 C$210 790 

Cby, Morie 

Writing Begins ot Home: PreFMiring Children for 

Writing before They Go to School* 
Report No. ISBN-0-435-08452-6 
Pub Dote^87 
Note.64p. 

Avoiioble from Heinemonn Educotionol Books Inc., 
70 Court sr., Portsmouth, NK 03801 ($12.50) 
Pub typ^ Soob (010) - Guides - Non-Classroom 

Docvment Not Avoiioble from EDRS. 
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Descripton^CoM ^diM, Fomity Environment, 
Longuc^ Acqubtlionr ^Asrtnt Child 
Rtlotfomhip, Pwmtt fbrKopoHon, Pbranf Role, 
*PrMchool ChSdfM, Antschool EdMoHon, 
ftychomolor Sfalb, Reoffng Writing 
Retetkmshtp, Writino Eimrcms, ^WriHng 
ReodiMss, ^Written Umgaoge 
Identtfien ^ChOdrans Writing, ^Enwgant Uterocy, 
Writing AlHtiidw 

intended for porentt of prwd>oolen, this 
book offm somptet of children's ^vriting 
(defined m ttm fonny ligrw ond tymbdt that 
pendb moke) ond ottetnpti to ^wiv kw^ parents 
con support ond expmd chiMim's discovery of 
printed bnguoge before chMien begin ^ool. 
Each of ttie eight chopters contains numerous 
exomples of young diildren's drawing and 
printing, as well as helpful comments and 
prodiral consideroHons to or^nt porents. The 
chopters ore entitled: (1) GetKng in Toudh; (2) 
Exptorotion ond Discoveries; (3) I Wont to Record 
a Messoge; (4) We Follow Solly Ann's Progrm; 
(5) individual Differences at School Entry; (6) 
How Con a Fbrent Help?; (7) The Child at 
School; and |8) Let Your ChiU Read. (Reference 
and o list of complementory pubticotions ore 
ottoched.) (NKA) 
E. The teocher rtotes the price ond ordering 
information for his neighbors. The teocher con 
then select other RIE documents to review from 
other volumes of the RIE index, or check CUE for 
journol orttctes on writing reodiness. 



KEYS TO USING ERIC 

Thesourvs of ERIC DoKriptors 

The ERIC Thesounif is the key to a seorch of the ERIC 
dotobose, with opproximotely 10,000 terms and 
cross-reforences in the fields of education. Scope not^ 
serve os definitions for most descriptors. Eoch document 
in the ERIC system is assigned several descriptors from 
the Thesayrys that indicate the essentiot content of the 
document. Once you hove fomiliarized yourself with 
ERIC'S d^riptors and the rftesourus, you Nr^ put 
f housonds of poges of educottonol materials ot your 
fingertips. 

Resources in Education (RIE) 

This pubticotion prints the obstrocls of documents 
processed and indexed for the ERIC system. About 1000 
obstrocts from ERIC Qeoringhouses appear each month, 
orronged by ED number in the moin entry section of RIE. 



In addition to the mein entry section, eoch volume of RIE 
contoins three indem. Document titles ore listed by 
subject (desoiptor term), author, ond institution. Unless 
otherwise noted, ro|:Hes of documents olnmacted in R/E 
ore ovoiloble from the ERIC Document Reproduction 
Sennce. 

Current !ndex to Joumots in Education (CUE) 

This EiUC publication directs you to educotionol orticles 
from over 800 iKiMottonal (oumals. AnnotoMons 
describing over 1400 ortides each month ore orronged 
in the main entry section of CUE according to EJ (ERIC 
Journal) number and ore listed in subiect, outhor, ond 
foumol indexes. Copies of foumol ortides onnototed in 
CUE ore not o^iloble from the ERIC C^ument 
Reproduction Servke but may be obtained from locot 
library collections, from the publisher, or (in most coses) 
from University Microfilms Intemotionoi. 

Semiannual and onnuol issun of RIE ond CUE 
consolidate the monthly subiect, outhor, ond institution 
indexes. 

COMPUTER SEARCHES 

Over 900 orgonizations ocross the notbn, including the 
individual ERIC Cteoringhouses, provide computerized 
searches of the ERIC dotobose. Tlie seorch 
stroiwfgy^seleding the key d^criptors and scanning the 
documents under titose subjed heodings^-is the some os 
for monuol searching. The difference ore in time ond 
cost. When you seorch by computer, you con combine 
severol terms instontoneously (or any or oil issues of 
RIE/CUE; in effect, you thumb through more than 200 
issues of RIE at once. Costa for these services vory; while 
some institutions offer computer searches at no cost to 
in*state educators, others moy chorge from $5 to $300, 
depending upon the complenty and depth of the seorch 
or the Icind of fsedbock requited. Our Clearinghouse 
con assist you in developing computer seorch strategy, 
and con provide informotion about computer seorch 
fadtities neor you. No prior knowledge of computers ur 
computer searching is rtecessory. 

CUSTOMIZED SEARCHES AVAILABLE 

Customize computer seorches of the ERIC dotobose will 
be performed for you by the ERiC^CS Cleoringhouse, if 
you wish. The chorge for this service is $30 for first 
50 Cftotions. if your seorch problem doM not foil wiihin 
the scope of ERIC/RCS, we %vill refer ^ur question to one 
of the other Clearinghouses in the EiUC System, or help 
you contoct the oppropriote Cleoringhouse directly. 
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Submitting 
Material 



Cteoringhouse on Reoding ond Communlcatbn Skills 

Indkino Universtv 

Smith Rasaonch Centsr, Suite 1 50 

Bloomhgton, IN 47408-2698 

(812) 8SS-5847 



WHY NOT SEND YOUR MATERIAL 
TO ERIC/RCS? 

The ERIC system is always looking for hlgh-quonty 
educoHonat docunrtents to onnounw in Re^rces in 
£dir.jtion (lUE), ERlC's monthly index of document 
obstrods. ERIC, Educational Resources Infonnatton 
Center, sponsored by fhe Offtn of Educationol 
Research and Improvement of fhe U.S. Depariment 
of Education, is a notional educational information 
system deigned to make available hard<to-ftnd 
educational nv^teriob (such os research reporls, 
literoture reviews, conference papers, curriculum 
guides, and other resource information). Through o 
netwoHc of clearinghouses, each of which focu^ on 
a sp&Jnc fiekl in education, materials are acquired, 
evaluated, catobged, indexed, abstracted, and 
annocnced in RIE. 

The Clearnghouse on Reading and Communication 
Skills is responsible for educational materials and 
informution related to research, insfrucKon, and 
personnel preporo^on in such areas as English 
longuoge oris, reading, composition, Titeroture, 
journalism, speech communioition, theater ond 
drama, arid the moss medio. 

ERIC relieves you of the need to irusintoin copies of 
your materials for distribution to people or 
organizations requesting them, since documents con 
be ordered individually in both nvcrofiche and paper 
copy formats from the ERIC Document Reproduction 
Service (EDRS) in Springneld, Virginia. 

Dissemination through ERIC provides a wide 
audience fcM* your materials since there are more 
than 700 ERIC microfichs collections throughout the 
world, tn oddition, your maleriol con be retrieved ot 
the more tfton 450 locotions thot provide computer 
searches of the ERIC database. 

Because your documents are perrrKinently inde)^ 
in RIB and on computer tope, ERIC serves an 
archival fondion os well os keeping users informed 
of current 'theories ond practices. 



We depend on our network of volunteer contributors 
to accomplish our goal of making information 
readily available to the educationol r.ommunity and 
to the general public 

HOW TO SUBMIT YOUR MATERIAL 

PleoM follow the guideline listed below for 
preparah'on of documents. Send two dean, 
dark-print copies, at least six pages in length, either 
in original or photocopied form to Coordincrtor of 
DQCunwntt, ERIC/RCS, 2805 East Tenth Street, 
Smith Research Center, Suite 1 50, Bloomington, 
Indiono 47408-2698. 

[k)omient Preparotim. The fotlov^'ng guidelines 
ore designed to ensure that documents vnW be 
legible on microfiche and that readable copies will 
be ovoilable to ERIC users: 

• Storuiard 8 1 /2' x 1 1" vM'Ae or light-tinted paper 
is preferred. 

• Double-spoced pages printed on o loser printer 
or typed on a stondard typewriter (pico or elite) 
photograph b^. Dork-print dot-matrix 
comiiHrfer printouts ore acceptable. 

• Letters and line drowings must be unbroken ond 
as block OS possible. Ve^ small or finely drawn 
krtters, os os photographs and edited copy, 
will not reproduce well. 

• Purple dittos ond most colored poges will not 
photograph clearly. 

WHAT HAPPENS NEXT... 

To ensure its usefulness to the educotionot 
community, eodi document submitted is evaluated 
for qiffllity and significance by one of approximately 
200 speoolt^ fi^m various universities and the 
following prafi^ional organizations: 

Intemotional Reading Association; Western College 
Reoding A»odatton; College lading Assodofion; 
Nationol Reading Conference; North Central 
Reading Assodation; Nationol Council of leochers 
of EngBsh; Conference on College Composition and 
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Communication; Association for &jucation in 
Journalism and Mass Cmnmunication; JoumaPism 
Education AsMdotion; and Speech Communication 
Association. 

if your document it approved by the reviewers, it will 
be indexed and an al»troct of it will appear in Rli in 
appro»RKiteV three to four mcKiths. Ai the time of 
issue you will be sent a a>mplimentary microfiche of 
your matenot. 



If you would like to b^ow the disposition of your 
document pleose indude o stomped, self-oddressad 
envelope. 

lh» {ndution of your document in the ERIC 
databote in no vvoy affects yx>ur copyright or 
your right to submit it for publication elsewhere. 
Your document will not be edited but witt 
appear in its entirety. 
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BOOKS FROM ERIC/RCS 
FOR LITERATURE TEACHERS 



TEACHING THE NOVEL 
by Becky Alano 

One of the best ways to teach English is by having students read literature written by the best writers of the 
English language. English is something that we learn not only by doing but also by seeing how others did It 
well. Becky Alano's Teaching the Novel helps you Immerse your students In an Integrated "language experi- 
ence'' approach to English literature and language. The enjoyment of literature helps to teach the under- 
standing of literature. 

Most of the novels In Alano's collection are 20th<enturv works, such as To Kill a Mockingbird, The Color 
Purple, Dandelion Wine, and The Chocolate War, but this volume also Includes lesson suggestions for The 
Scarlet Letter, Great ficpectatfons, and Huck Finn. All are oft-taught works of interest to middle-school and 
high-school students. An annotated bibliography leads teachers to related resources In the ERIC database. 

The strategic quality of Alano's approach is that she uses these highly readable pieces of fiction to help you 
teach your students the tools of literary critidsm: affective and literal response, understanding narrative, anal- 
ysis of character, comparison of themes, values clarification, gender stereotypes. In many of the lessons, 
Alano refers you to other novels that you might also use In connection with the topics of that lesson. No 
snob, Alano even invites your students to write to "Dear Abby* and to learn how to read Romance novels 
critically. 

TRIED Is an acronym for Teaching Resources In the ERIC Database. A TRIED volume is a set of "i. led and 
true' lesson plans and learning guides designed by teachers for teachers. Each chapter In a TRIED volume 
has been redesigned for practicality and usefulness from some entry in the ERIC database, the longest-run- 
ning and largest educational Information retrieval system in existence, now containing nearly one million 
separate items. Because these approaches to teaching have already been tried and tested in the classroom, 
you can appropriate them for use v/lth your students in full confidence: They are educationally sound, they 
equip you with the latest and the best Ideas, and they work-your students will respond eagerly. 

TRIEDs are $12.95 each. New TRIED volumes are being published all the time. The TRIED series now in- 
cludes the folbwlng: 

WRiTINC ACROSS THE SOCIAL STUDIES CURRICULUM 
by Roger Sensenbaugh 

Provides examples of how to connect m»r.v kinds of writing activities with lessons on Importan; topics In 
the social studies; a writlngacross-the<urriculum approach. (Copublished with ERIC/ChESS) 

CRTTICAL THINKING, READING, AND WRITING 

by Mary Morgan & Michael Shemiis 

Encourages reading, writing, and thinking In a critically reflective, inventive way for students both In the 
lower grades and at the upper levels. Practical classroom activities make critical thinking a feasible goal. 

WRITING EXERCISES FOR HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS 
by Barbara Vultaggio 

Motivates students to explore creative, descriptive, and expository writing. Introduces the young writer to 
audience/voice, community involvement, peer editing, collaborative writing, and other basics of good writ- 
ing. 
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REMEDIAL READING FOR ELEMENTARY SCHOOL STUDENTS 
by Carotyn Smith McCowen 

Uses games and reading activities to stimulate imagination develop reading skills, and strengthen compre- 
hension. For grade school students %vith reading difficulties. 

COMPUTERS IN ENCLISH/LANCUACE ARTS 

by Sharon Sorenson 

Shows how to use computers to teach English and language arts at both the elementary and secondary lev- 
els. Includes guidelines for word processing skills, software selection, desktop publishing, and getting set up 
for teachers who might be new to computers. 

LANGUAGE ARTS FOR GIFTED MIDDLE SCHOOL STUDENTS 

by Susan j. Davis & Jerry L Johns 

Supplies challenging and advanced lessons in a variety of language-arts areas; communlcatiGn skills, litera- 
ture, mass media, theater arts, reading, writing. Activities deslgnecj for gifted students also work for others. 

READING STRATEGIES FOR THE PRIMARY GRADES 

by Kim & Claudia Ktz 

Enables teachers to accomplish a prime goal of elementary school: making certain of basic literacy, A store- 
house of clever ideas-using rhymes, pictures, and students' experiences to begin reading and writing & to 
build vocabulary and comprehension; story, poem, and semantic mapping; family stories, response logs, 
oral reading, Whole language, and much more. 

A HIGH SCHOOL STUDENT'S BILL OF RIGHTS 
by Stephen Gottlieb 

Examines a "Student's Bill of Rights." Students in school, legal minors, constitute a special class of citizens: 
people with the same civil rights as everyone else, but not quite. Lesson plans explore the U.S. Constitution 
and other bodies of law, focused on precedent-setting legal cases that have dealt with students' rights when 
they were contested in the school context (Copubtished with ERIC/ChESS) 

WORKING WTTH SPECIAL STUDENTS IN ENGLISH/ LANGUAGE ARTS 

by Sharon Sorenson 

Many teachers worry about teaching LD and other special students 'mainstreamed" Into their classrooms. 
Sorenson takes the worry out of teaching language arts to special students. She has redesigned familiar 
methods to help you organize your classroom; use computers; implement cooperative learning; and teach 
thinking skills, reading, and writing to students with several kinds of special needs. 

NEW POLICY GUIDELINES FOR READING: 
CONNECTING RESEARCH AND PRACTICE 

by Jerome C. Harste (Indiana University) 

Whole language is largely a theoretical approach to reading Instruction, but it also includes an awareness of 
empirical research. Jerome Harste, "Professor Whole Language," reviews the professional literature in rela- 
tion to his approach to reading instruction. His 20-point set of guidelines for reading comprehension instruc- 
tion constitutes a manifesto of Whole Language. 
$5.95 
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WORD HISTORY: A GUIDE TO UNDERSTANDING THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE 
by Carl B. Smith and Eugene Reade 

Inspire your middle-school and siKondary students to want to Icnow about Beowulf and Chaucerl Stimulate 
their natural Shakespearean yearnings! Win them over to Webster! 

Smith and Reade enrich your students' understanding of what our language once was, has come to be, and 
is ever becoming. The oddities of English spelling, the historic conventions of grammar, and the arbitrary 
order of syntax stand up now as fascinating, storied happenings. 

English language and literature, the way Smith and Reade tell it, is a many-layered concoction, the cake lay- 
ers of Angk>5axon and Nomian French and other languages stuck together with many flavors of Latin, 
Creek, and other-flavored icings. 

WORD HISTORY Is a teacher's box of magic tricks for making the complicated and alien seem friendly and 
easy. Introductory discussions of the history of the language and its literature have ready-to-use exercises 
built Into each chapter. Students find themselves reading and understanding Anglo-Saxon, Middle English, 
and Shakespearean dialect They develop an ability to spot Germanic roots. Creek and Latin loan words, 
and French refinements. They tune their ears to hear the difference between British and American English. 
$12.95 

If you are a teacher, an administrator, or a parent, subscribe to 

PARENTS AND CHILDREN TOGETHER 

...a monthly audio journal (magazine plus audio casette) for children ages 4 to 10 and their parents. 

Parents and Children Together is designed to help parents and young children work on their literacies at 
the same time by inviting them to read read^long stories together that they can both enjoy. 

Encourages parents to do the following: 

• read and write with their children 

• speak with and listen to their children 

• develop their own literacy 

• strengthen family relationships through communication 
Contains: 

• answers to parents' questions about learning 

• helpful hints written by "Chapter 1 " directors 

• suggested books for parents and children 

• three read-afong stories each month 

• activities for parents and children to do togetlier 

Back Issues available: Future issues: 

Linking Reading and Writing Expressing Yourself through Music and Dance 

Family Storytelling Success with Test Taking 

Motivating Your Child to Learn Appreciating Poetry 

Learning and Self-Esteem Improving Your Child's Memory 

Discipline and Learning Using the Library 

Computers and Your Child Different Cultures 

Learning Science at Honr » Art Education 

Recreation for Health and Learning Expressing Yourself through Writing 

Receh« a yearly subscription to Parents and Children Together for $80; single issues are $7.00 each, plus 
postage. 
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Order Form 



chip to: 
oddrass 


cay/dots/ziD Dhone ( ) 


ttvnt No. 


Qfy. 


ADbrtviOin Tint 


rnCO 


TOTai wOff 


T01 




Wnftino ocTMf Sodof SfucfTtt Cvrrtculum 


$12.vS 


— 


T02 




l90Cfltflff VIM IVPWf 






TP^l 




Crmesf Tfiinidnfl, Itmadlnsb am Wrifma 


Siz.vS 




T04 






SI 2.95 




T05 




Btnwflgf ito^ftrgfarSimtfrfonf ScftoolSfiidb^ 


ft Vft Aft 

$12.95 




T06 




Coinptftiwy wEfigliwi/UgwwgeAffy 


ft«M 

$12.95 




TOT 




lunffuoff^ Artw for Oiftma Mktdh School Sfua#nfi 


S12.95 




T08 




R9adtna StrafoQhs for fh# Mmory Orecfot 


$12.95 




T09 




A Sefcoef Sfurftiir« Iffr of Rlshfi 


$12.95 




TtO 




Wi^fcfno wMi &Mdol Sfudmfr &i Englhh/Langyoom Arf$ 


$12.95 




eos 




Mmr ftyKcy GukfoHim for fftorflnffN- 


$ 9.95 




Q09 




Won/ Hlsfofv;^. 


$14.95 




G08 






$ 6.50 




P01 




y<w Cell fiieoiinifft Tour Nigh SdKwl Sfvifof^ 


$ 1.75 




P02 




K»(p^ Ybur Oiifd Btcoim o ffwrfor 


$ 1.75 




P03 




Stffnnlmi Ufitracy orrtf Vevr Chifrf 


$ 1.75 




P04 




How Con f Piroooro Mir Yoma Child tor Reading? 


S 1.75 




P05 




CroaHng Rmadm and WrHwrs 


S 1.75 




P06 




Yoy Con Hotp Your Young Child wUh WrHlng 


$ 1.75 




P08 




Fncoomfflno Tour Jmhr High Shidont fo Rood 


$ 1.75 




SC5 




eRtC/RCS $ooehl Cotfocffon #5? WrHing 


$ £.95 




SC6 




ERfC/RCS Soodof ColtocHon #6 1 Roorf^no-Efmnonfary 


$ 5.95 




SC7 




ERIC/RCSSpockaCollocHon4f7:RoQdin9^Middlo A 
Socoftcfofy 


$ 5.95 




SC13 




ERfC/RCS Soodof Cofftctfon #13: Who/# lonouooo 


$ 5.95 




C01 




1 yr. sub$criptkm to Paronti artd Children Togofhtr 


$75.00 




Subtotot 

Mwiimwm ordtr $5.00 Plus Pottoo* and Hondllng 

TOTAL Purchos* 









method of peymont: 

□ check □ money order □ P. O. # □ MasterCard □ VISA 

cordhofder cord fK>. expirafion dale 



Moke checks payable to ERIC/RCS. 



iend order form to: 

ERIC/RCS 
tndbno Univenity 
3805 E. 10<h Street. Suite 150 
BioomingtonJN 47408-2690 
Phone: (81 2) 855-5847 
Fox: (81 2) 855.7901 
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Order Subtotal 


Pottage and Hondting 


$5.00 - $10.00 


$2.00 


$10.01 - $25.00 


$3.00 


$25.01 - $50.00 


$4.00 


S50.01 - $75.00 


$5.00 


$75.01 - $700.00 


$6.00 


$100.01 - $125.00 


$7.00 


$125.01 - $150.00 


$8.00 


over"<150.00 


$9.00 
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